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ARTICLE XxXV. 






E, are now come to the Jaft Part of Mr. 
Rollin’s third Volume of the Method of 
ftudying the Belles Lettres, which relates to Pro- 
phane Hiftory. And here, obferving the fame Or- 
der as before, he firft lays down fome Principles 
which may be ufeful to direét Youth in the Stu- 
dy of it; and then applies them to fome particu- 
lar Faéts by the Reffections he adds to them. 

Of thefe Principles he lays down feven: 1.To 
reduce this Study to Order and Method. 2. To 
obferve what relates to Ufages and Cuftoms. 
3. Principally to enquire after the Truth. 4. To 
endeavour to find out the Caufes of the Rife and 
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Fall of Empires, the Viétory or Lofs of Battels; 
and Ewents of the like nature. ys. To ftudy’ the 
Character of the People and great Men mentioned 
in Hiftory. 6. To attend to fuch Inftruétions as 
concern Manners and the Condué& of Life. 
7. Carefully to take notice of every thing that 
relates to Religion. Thefe are treated of in fo 
many diftinét Sections, which all together make 
up the firft Chapter. 

The fecond, which is much longer, is wholly 
employed in the Application of the foregoing 
Rules to fome particular Facts in Hiftory. And 
thefe he has digefted under two Articles; thofe 
under the firft, are extracted from the Greek and 
Perfian Story: thofe under the laft from that of 
the Romans. The firft he produces is taken from 
the Hiftory of the Perfians, and relates to Cyrus. 
He divides what he has to fay concerning him in- 
to three Parts; his Education; his firft Expedi- 
tions; the taking of Babylon, and his later Con- 
quefts. He feleéts only the moft important Cir- 
cumftances of thefe Events, and fuch as are moft 
proper for the Inftruétion of Youth. In thefe he 
has followed Xenophon as his Guide, as a Perfon 
upon this Head deferving the greaceft Credit. 

The Relation our Author has colleéted from 
that admirable Writer is fo extremely delicate, 
that the leaft Alteration would utterly deface it: 
There is in it nothing fuperfluous, every Sentence 
is effential to it, and the whole is infinitely enter- 
taining. Inftead therefore of vainly pretending 
an Abridgment of it, we fhall here prefent our 
Readers with a very inftructive Refleétion that 
naturally arifes from it. 

“© We may look upon Cyrus, fays Mr. Rollin, 
“¢ as the wifeft Conqueror and moft accomplifhed 


*¢ Hero mentioned in profane Hiftory, He want- 
2 “ ed 
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“© ed none of the Qualifications requifite to form 
** a great Man; he had Wifdom, Moderation, 
“* Courage, Greatnefs of Soul, noble Sentiments, 
“¢ a wonderful Dexterity in the Management of 
“© Mankind, and in gaining their Affeétions; a 
“¢ profound Knowledge in all the Branches of the 
*¢ Art of War, and an extenfive Underftanding, 
“¢ fupported by a prudent Refolution in forming 
“¢ and executing great Projects. 

“¢ But what was moft truly great and royal in 
“¢ him, was athorough Conviction that all his Care 
“¢ and Attention fhould tend to make his People 
“* happy; and that a King was not to be diftin- 
** guifhed from his Subjects by the Splendor of 
Riches, the Pomp of Equipage, or the Luxu- 
*¢ ry and Expence of his Diet; but by a Supe- 
“¢ riority of Merit in every kind, and efpecially 
“¢ by an indefatigable Application to watch over 
“¢ their Interefts, and to procure them Eafe and 
“© Plenty. In fhort, the Foundation and Bafis as 
*¢ it were of the State of Princes, is, not to be 
“ felf-interefted; ’tis the very Character of their 
“¢ Greatnefs to be devoted to the publick Good. | 
“ They area kind of Light fet in a high Place, 
“ to be the more univerfally diffufed. And it 
‘¢ would be injurious to them to confine them 
*¢ within the narrow Bounds of a perfonal Inte- 
€¢ reft. They would be reduced to the Obfcuri- 
“¢ ty of a private Condition, if their Views were 
 Jefs extenfive than their Dominions. 
“¢ °T was from the Concourfe of all thefe Vir- 
tues, that Cyrus was enabled in fo fhort a time, 
“ to lay the Foundations of an Empire, which 
“© took in almoft all the Parts of the World; that 
“ he peaceably enjoyed the Fruit of his Con- 
*¢ quefts for many Years ; that he was fo much 
“¢ efteem’d and beloved, not only by his natural 
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*¢ SubjeGls, but by all the Nations he had con- 
*¢ quered ; and that after his Death he was gene- 
“¢ rally lamented, as the common Father of all 
“¢ his People.” 

Mr. Rollin dwells no longer on the Perfian Hi- 
{tory than is neceflary to difplay the noble Difpofi- 
tionand Actions of Cyrus; indeed thereare but few 
Inftances in it befides that deferve to be celebrated. 
It’s far otherwife with the Grecian Story: That’s 
a large and glorious Scene, adorn’d throughout 
with Heroes; our Author therefore expatiates in 
it more largely: the firft thing he difcourfes of is, 
The Grandeur and Empire of Athens. 

His Defign in this fecond Piece of Hiftory is 

to give fome Idea of the Superiority the 4theni- 
ans held for feveral Years over all Greece, and to 
lay open by what Steps and Degrees they arrived 
to that Height of Power. The principal Perfons, 
he fays, who contributed moft to the aggr andi- 
zing this Republick, tho’ by very different Qua- 
lifications, were Zhemiflocles, Ariftides, Cimon, 
and Pericles. 

The firft laid the Foundation of its Power by 
one fingle Advice, which prevailed on the Athe- 
nians, to turn all their Force and Views towards 
the Sea. The fecond brought their naval Affairs 
to Perfeétion by his maritime Expeditions, which 
reduced the Perfian Empire almoft to Ruin. The 
third by his wife Oeconomy and Management of 
the Finances fupplied the Expences of their Wars. 
And the laft by his Prudence fupported and aug- 
mented what the others had acquired. Thus, 
fays be, the Rife of this State was owing to the 
happy Concourfe and Intermixture of the Policy 
of Zhemiftocles, the A&tivity of Cimon, the Difin- 
tere(tednefs of Ariftides, and the Wifdom of Pe- 


ricles; {o that if any one of thefe Caufes had been 
: wanting, 
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wanting, Athens would never have attained to 
the Superiority it arriv’d to. 

After a Summary of the 4¢thenian Hiftory du- 
ring the triumphant Adminittration of thefe il- 
luftrious Commanders, our uthor proceeds to 
their feveral Characters, and diftinguithes in each 
of them thofe peculiar Excellencies, which ren- 
dered them fo fortunate and confpicuous. He 
extols the Prefence of Mind and Penetration of 
Themiftocies, which extended to every thing, even 
the minutett Circumftances. His Ability in fore- 
telling the Iffues and Events of Undertakings, in 
difcerning what was moft fuitable to the prefent 
Occafion, and his Dexterity in directing to the 
Meafures that were moft fit to be taken. But he 
obferves, on the other hand, that his great Ta- 
lents were tarnifhed by an exceffive Defire of 
Glory, and an unreafonable Ambition, never to 
be reftrained within juft Bounds, which led him 
to oppofe the Merit of all fach as could difpute 
with him in Glory. 

In Pericles we are to admire the Extent, Su- 
periority, and Force of his Genius, the Solidity 
of his Virtue, and the Variety of his Accom- 
plifhments, whereby he maintained himfelf in 
the Government, poffefled of almoft abfolute 
Power, not for a few Days, or a {mall Compafs 
of Time, but full forty Years, tho’ he had a great 
many illuftrious Adverfaries to contend with. 
This almoft unparallel’d Felicity is the more fur- 
prizing, if we confider he was concerned with a 
Democracy, very jealous, very feditious, and a- 
bounding in Perfons*of Merit. Platarch points 
out the Caufe of it, when he fays, he made him- 
felf ufeful to his Country by his Mildnefs, his 
Juftice, and the Refolution and Patience with 
which he bore the imprudent and unjuft Behavi- 
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our of his Collegues and Fellow-Citizens. His 
Enemies who envied and hated him in his Life, 
were obliged to confefs when he was dead, that 
Authority and Moderation were never intermixed 
with a jufter Temper, nor Goodnefs and Gentle- 
nefs fet off with a more majeftick Gravity; and 
that his Power, which they maligned, and mif- 
called by the odious Name of Tyranny, had been 
the fureft Defence and ftrongeft Bulwark of the 
State. 

Cimon was inferior to none in the Glory of his 
military Expeditions: He extended his Arms and 
Conquetts farther than any; and to a Bravery and 
Courage furpafs’d by no one, he addeda Prudence 
and Moderation which was no lefs fervieeable. 

But 4riflides is the Man, whofe Virtue ap- 

roach’d nearer than any other’s to Perfection. 
The Picture our 4uthor has drawn of him is eve- 
ry way engaging, and fhines with the brighteft 
Colours. ‘* An extraordinary Greatnefs of Soul 
“© made him fuperior to every Paflion. Intereft, 
“ Pleafure, Ambition, Refentment, Jealoufy, 
“ were extinguifhed by a Love of Uprightnefs, 
«© and his Country. He was a Man born for the 
“© Commonwealth: Provided that was well ferved, 
© be was unconcerned by whom it was done. The 
“ Merit of others, inflead of offending him, be- 
“¢ came his own by the Approbation be gave to it. 
“ His Inclination was not to rule in Athens, 
“ but to make Athens rule. The Di/iuterefted- 
“ nels he foewed in the Management of the publick 
“ Treafure, and the Love of Poverty, which he 
“ carried almoft to an Exce/s, are Virtues fo far [u- 
“ perior to the Prattice of our Age, that they fcarce 
“6 fem credible. If Athens had always been go- 
“¢ verned by Commanders like him, and had been 


*¢ content to enjoy the Honour of being Miftrefs 
¢ of 
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“* of Greece, and of preferving Peace among her 
*¢ Neighbours; fhe would have been at the fame 
*¢ time the Terror of her Enemies, the Delight 
“ of her Allies, and the Admiration of the whole 
“ World.” 

The feveral Particulars our /uthor has here 
mentioned concerning thefe great Men, who 
were the Ornaments of the Athenian Republick, 
fhould be carefully pointed out, and ftrongly in- 
culcated upon Youth in their reading the Hiftory 
of them; and may be of general Ufe, not only 
to thofe who are to fill confiderable Places in the 
State, but to People of all Conditions whatfo- 
ever. 

I fhall take no notice of his two other Reflecti- 
ons on the Hiftory of hens; the one on their 
Oftraci{m; the other on Emulation in Arts and Sci- 
ences; tho’ there are in both of them feveral very 
beautiful Paffages. 

The next thing be treats of is, the Lacedemo- 
nian Government. There is nothing, be /azys, in 
all profane Hiftory better attefted, nor at the fame 
time more incredible than the Spartan Conftitu- 
tion and Difcipline eftablifhed by Lycurgus. He 
goes on to defcribe it in all its Branches. He be- 
gins with the Infitution of the Senate, which pro~ 
ved the principal Safeguard of the publick Pro- 
fperity. He confiders the Divifion of the Lands, 
and Prohibition of Gold and Silver Money. The 
common Meals which the Citizens promifcuoufly 
affembled ar, come next under View. And then 
the Orders and Cuftoms with refpeé to the Breed= 
ing and Education of Children. \nthefe laft they were 
imitated by no other Nation. Our Readers, who 
have not been familiar with the Laws of that fe- 
vere Legiflator, will be furprized at the following 
Sketch of them. 
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“© As foon as a Child was born, twas vifited 
“ by the Elders of every Tribe; and if they found 
“¢ it well made, lively and ftrong, they ordered it 
“to be brought up, and affigned it an Inhe- 
“ ritance. If, on the other hand, they found it 
“¢ ill fhaped, tender and weakly, and judged it to 
“ want Health and Strength, they condemned it 
*¢ to perifh, and caufed it to be expofed. 

“© When thofe they fuffered to live were grown 
“ up a little, they were accuftomed to walk. bares 
** foot, to lie upon the naked Ground, and to be 
** clad in Winter asin Summer, to harden them 
¢ againil ihe Extremities of Heat and Cold. At 
“ feven Yous of Age they were diftributed into 
“© Claffes, where they were all brought up toge- 
* ther under the fame Difcipline. Whilft they 
“ were at Table, the Mafter put Queftions,to the 
“© Boys. As for Inftance, Who is the beff Man in 
the City ? What fay you to [uch an Aétion? Their 
<< Anfwer was expected to be ready, and attend- 
“ ed with a Reafon or Proof drawn up ina few 
6 Words; for they early acquired a Laconick,.i. e. 
“¢ a fhort and concife Stile. As to Letters, they 
‘¢ Jearned no more than was abfolutely neceflary, 
“ Their Study was only how to obey, to under- 
Po go Labour and Fatigue, and to conquer in Bat- 

* sel. 
“¢ Theft was not only not prohibited the Boys, 
“ but it was enjoin’d them; if they fuffered 
“ themfelves to be detected in the Action, they 
“ were punifhed for want of Skill. Their Pa- 
“ tience and Refolution were put to the fevereft 
“¢ Trial upon the Celebration of a Feaft.in Ho-« 
“ nour of Diaua firnamed Orthia; when the 
“© Children, under the Infpeétion of their Parents, 
*¢ and in Prefence of the whole City, fuffered 


*€ themfelves to be lafhed till the Blood ran down 
*¢ upon 
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*S upon the Altar, and fometimes expired under 
“¢ the Blows without crying out, or fo much as 
*¢ uttering a Groan. And their own Fathers, 
*¢ who ftood by and faw them all over covered 
“6 with Blood and Wounds, were the Perfons 
** who exhorted them to hold out conftantly to 
*¢ the End.” 

After this Specimen, we have no room to in- 
fift upon the other Appointments which concern- 
ed the State in general; nor to make any Extracts 
out of Mr. Ro/iin’s Reflections on them. This 
may be faid of them in the whole, that if they 
had not been fubfervient to the Greatnefs and Glo- 
ry of a People in the higheft Degree, the Spar- 
tans could never have become fo powerful and 
flourifhing as they did by the ftri€t Obfervation 
of them. For the five hundred Years that ‘they 
clofely adhered to them, ‘* they gave Law to the 
*S relt of Greece, which willingly fubmitted to 
“ their Empire; they threw down Tyrannics and. 
“* Ulurpations; put.an end to Wars at their Plea- 
*¢ fure, and calmed Seditions, moft frequently 
“ without taking up Arms, and by the Difpatch 
of .a fingle Ambiffador, who no fooner ap- 
$¢-pear’d, than all People in Subjection ranged 
*¢ themfelves around him to know and receive the 
*¢ Pleafure of the Lacedemoniaus: fo great a Re- 
© verence had their Juttice and good Government 
¢¢ imprinted epon all Mankind.” 

The two lait great Events in the Grecian Sto- 
ry which our 4etbor animadverts:on are, the pro- 


fperous. Days of Thebes, and Deliverance of Syra- 


cafe: As he defigns. to be fhort, he joins thefe 
together, tho’jvery feparate in themfelves; and 
for the fame, Reafon, with fcarce any other Nar- 
ration, he contents himfelf with laying open the 
Characters of thofe, who had the greatett Share 
in them. Thefe 
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Thefe were Pelopidas and Epaminondas; both 
alike born for great Attempts, but with this Dif- 
ference, that Pelopidas applied himfelf moft to the 
exercifing his Body, and Epaminondas to the cul- 
tivating his Mind. The one employed all his 
Leifure in wreftling and hunting, and the other 
in the Converfation and Study of Philofophy: 
Both were endued with the ftrifteft Virtue and 
braveft Accomplifhments. 

The firft and moft glorious Proof Pelopidas 

ave of his Courage and Prudence, was the bold 
Defign he laid and executed, though then very 
young, of delivering his Country from the Yoke 
of the Lacedemonians, who had made themfelves 
Matters of the Citadel of Thebes by Surprize. 
This bold and profperous Atchievement, which 
was accomplifhed by the flaying all the Spartans 
who were in Poffeffion of it, unloofed and broke 
the Bonds of the Lacedemonian Dominion over 
them, which it before feem’d morally' impoflible 
they fhould have at all got rid of. 

He had afterwards a Share in all the Victories 
which Thebes gained over the Lacedemonians. Af- 
ter {uch happy and fuccefsful Expeditions, all the 
Towns in Thefaly applied to him to free them 
from the 'Tyranny they were opprefs’d with. The 
Competitors for the Crown. of Macedon made 
choice of him to decide their Quarrel; and when 
he was fent by the Z/ebans as their Ambaffador to 
the King of Perfia, he was received with the 
greateft Marks of Dhiftiniion and Refped. 
Whilft the Deputies of the other Republicks 
were folliciting particular Advantages for their fe- 
veral Principals, he had nothing lefs in his View 
and Care than the Intereft of Greece in general: 
The common Liberty and Independency. of ‘that 
was what he ftudied to procure ; and fatisfied with 

obtaining 
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obtaining it, and little affected with the magnifi- 
cent Prefents offered him by that Monarch, he 
accepted of fuch only, as, without enriching 
him, barely expreffled the Good-will and Favour 
of the Prince towards him. 

As to Epaminondas, it would be hard to fay, 
whether he was a betrer Officer, or a better Man. 
He had all the great Qualities of the moft famous 
Generals, and none of their Vices. He was alike 
averfe to Ambition and Avarice. Riches were 
Yo far-from being a Temptation, that he fhould 
have thought ita Difgrace to be poffets’d of them. 
As he was born poor, he relolved to continue fo, 
and his Friend Pelopidas could never prevail on 
him to think otherwife. His Poverty attended 
him to his Grave, whither he was carried at the 
publick Expences. 

His Integrity, Sincerity, and infuperable Love 
of Juftice, procured him the entire Confidence 
of his Citizens, and even of his Enemies. Eve- 
ry one loved and admired him for his good Na- 
ture and Affability; nor did they abate in any the 
E,fteem and Veneration his fingular Merits had 
gained him. His Grandeur of Soul made him 
bear with Patience and Gentlenefs the Jealoufy of 
his Equals, the ill Humour of thofe he had to 
govern, the Calumnies of his Enemies, and the 
Ingratitude of his Country after his great Servi- 
ces. He never courted Employments, he rather 
fhunned them; and when he was conftrained to 
accept of them, difcharged them fo as to be an 
Honour to them inftead of receiving any from 
them. 

There never was a more complete Matter in 
the Art of War. He joined to an intrepid Cou- 
rage a moft confummate Prudence. As he was 
born in the midft of Letters, and brought up in 
the 
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the Bofom of Philofophy, and from his Infancy 
exprefled a wonderful Tafte for Study and Learn- 
ing, one would wonder how he could poflibly 
acquire fo perfect a Knowledge of the military 
Profeflion. But he excelled in it, while at the 
{ame time he retain’d, in the mid{ft of Camps and 
Victories, all the Difpofitions favourable to Peace 
and Literature. 

he Deliverance of Syracufe is a Topick Mr. 
Rollin touches upon very briefly. ‘Two very il- 
luftrious Men were engag’d in it, Dion and Timo- 
leon. The firft laid the Foundations of that great 
Work, and the fecond entirely finifhed it. He 
thinks ‘there is not a Life among all that are left 
us by Plutarch, more beautiful and curious than 
that of Diow: There is certainly none which 
fhews better the Value of a good Education, and 
how ufeful it is to converfe with Men of Learn- 
ing and Virtue. He confines himfelf chiefly to 
this Point im the Reflecizons he makes on the Con- 
duct of that Hero. 

We are forry we have no room for inferting 
many Paffages out of them, which deferve to be 
very carefully taken notice of. We fhall confine 
ourfelves in this place to one that is of the moft 
general Concernment. Our 4uthor is remarking 
the flight Faults which were intermixed with the 
numerous good Qualities of Dion, under which 
ticad he fays, ** He had fomething crabbed and 

‘ auttere in his Temper, which rendered him un- 
“ fociable and difficult of Accefs, and kept Men 
“of the greateft Probity and his beft Friends too 
* much at a Diftance. Dion was miftaken in 
“ the moft effential Point of Government. It 
“ holds wniverfally, that whoever rules over 
** others, muft, above all things, ftudy the gain- 
¢¢ ing their Affections, which can never be ob 
* tain’d 
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tain’d by domineering over them, by haughti- 
ly commanding them, or barely pointing out 
their Duty with an inflexible Stiffnefs. There 
is a Steadinefs and Refolution, even in the Pur- 
fuit of Virtue, which degenerates into Vice 
when carried too far, and becomes Obftinacy. 
Indeed it is never allowable to break through 
Rules, or to difpenfe with them; but it is al- 
ways commendable, and often neceflary, to 
foften and make them more tractable; which 
is principally done by an obliging and infinua- 
ting Behaviour ; by not rigoroufly infifting up- 
on the Performance of every Branch of Du- 
ty, by overlooking fuch little Faults as do not 
deferve to be minded ; and gently taking no- 
tice of fuch as are more confiderable.” The 
want of this amtable Condefcenfion, this winning 
Behaviour, was fometimes the Caufe of Dion’s 
Affairs being embarrafled, notwithftanding all his 
Excellency and enobling Qualifications ; and it is 
certainly the Reafon, far oftner than is imagined, 

why Superiors are oppofed i in their moft laudable 
Intentions, and their beft concerted Defigns for 

the Wel Ifare of their Subjects, and their own Glo- 
ry, rendered abortive. Morofenefs of Temper i is 
mifchievous in every Station of Life. Some have 
miftaken it for a Safeguard of Authority; on the 
contrary, it has frequently prov’d its Deftruciion, 
and was never its Defence. Ina word, the Man 
who is confcious of great Virtues fhould of all 
things beware of this, which will not only eclipfe 
the Luttre, but likewife obftruct the Influence of 
"em. 

Our Author clofes the Grecian Hiftory with the 
Character of Zizoleon. Nothing in Nature, be 
fays, can be more accomplifhed than whet Hi- 
{tory has recorded of him. ** Great were his 
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*¢ trueft Pomp of ’em was the unaffeéted Lamen- 
“¢ tations and Tears of the mournful Attendants; 
*¢ they flow’d from a real Affection and cordial 
*¢ Gratitude to the deceafed Father of their Coun- 
“try. They farther inftituted Games of Mu- 
“¢ fick, Wreftling and Horfe-races, to be cele- 
‘© brated annually upon the Day of his Demife 
“* for ever, that fo the Fame of his glorious Ex- 
*¢ ploits might be tranfmitted to their lateft Po- 
“¢ fterity.” 

Having thus vifited Thebes and Athens, and 
converfed fo long with the Grecian Worthies, we 
confefs we have no fuch eager Relifh as we fhould 
otherwife have for the Roman Story we are now 
proceeding to. Not that we would in the leaft 
derogate from thofe illuftrious Characters of Wif- 
dom, Virtue, and Magnanimity, which are fo 
plenteoufly to be found there; but becaufe, how 
grand, how graceful and amiable foever they may 
be, they do not, they cannot furpafs thofe we 
have been already entertained with. However, 
having clofely accompanied our Author hitherto, 
we cannot abfolutely defert him till he arrives at 
the End of a Work, which he has endeavoured 
to render both profitable and agreeable to us. 

After obferving in general, that all the Princi- 
ples of the Roman Greatnefs united in Romulus 
and Numa; and that it was in the Reigns of thofe 
two Princes, fo different in their Genius from one 
another, that the People received the Stamp of 
thofe peculiar Signatures, which afterwards di- 
ftinguifhed them with fo much Glory and Suc- 
cefs; he goes on to enumerate and defcant upon 
every one of them in particular. As for Inftance: 
Their Valour; their Prudence, as it was exempli- 
fied in the Meafures they took for extending their 
Empire; their wife Deliberations in the Senate; 

the 
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the ftritt Union of all the Parts of the State; Love 
of Simplicity, Frugality, Poverty, Labour, and A- 
griculture, wife Laws; and finally, a moft profound 
Refpes for Religion. He confiders all thefe with 
a {pecial Reference to the Times of the regal 
State; and introduces a new Set of Characte- 
rifticks upon the Expuljion of the Kings, and the 
Eftablifoment of the publick Liberty; fuch as, Ha- 
tred of the Royal Dignity, an exceffive Love of Li- 
berty, with a diligent Application to enlarge it; and 
the reciprocal Moderation of the Senate and People 
in their Difputes. 

With thefe Mr. Rollin finifhes his. third Vo- 
lume; and we will clofe this Article with a Re- 
lation, which at once fhews, that what paffes for 
a Love of Liberty, and a Concern for the general Ins 
teve/?, is fometimes no better than a private View 
and Caprice; and allo that the moft important Af- 
fairs of a State ave frequently influenced and deter- 
mined by very trifling Incidents. 

“ Fabius Ambuftus had married his eldeft 
“¢ Daughter to Severus Sulpicius a Patrician, and 
“ the younger to a Plebeian, named Licinius Sto- 
*¢ Jo. One Day as this laft was vifiting her elder 
“ Sifter, and they were talking together, Su/pi- 
“© cius, who was then Tribune of the Soldiers 
“© with Confular Power, coming home, the Li- 
“ Gor ftruck the Door with the Rod he carried 
“Cin his Hand, according to Cuftom, and made 
“ fuch a Noife, as furprized the Lady Stole, who 
“© was a Stranger to the Reafon of it. Upon her 
“¢ ftarting and appearing frightned, the Wife of 
© Sulpicius laughed at her Simplicity, and pre- 
* tended to wonder at her Ignorance. ‘This 
*¢ Raillery, andthe Multitude of Followers whom 
** the faw at the fame time attending her Brother- 
© in-Law, and waiting his Orders, picqued, and 
“© railed 
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raifed her Envy and Jealoufy to fuch a Degree, 
that highly difgufted at her own inferior Con- 
dition, fhe repented of her Marriage, and from 
that moment difcovered an unufual Difcontent 
and Melancholy in her Countenance and Be- 
haviour. Her Father obferving it, intreated 
her to acquaint him with the Caufe of it; it 
was with a great deal of Importunity he at laft 
prevailed on her. She ingenuoufly owned that 
the Caufe of her Grief was the being married 
into a Family, which was incapable of any 
Poft of Honour or Reputation. Her Father, 
to comfort her, bad her not be uneafy, for fhe 
fhould foon fee the fame Dignity in her Fami- 
ly, as fhe admired and thought iuch a Happi- 
nefs in her Sifter’s. From that moment he fet 
himfelf to accomplifh this difficult Point, in 
Conjuction with his Son-in-law Licinius. They 
drew into their Defign one L. Sextius, a young 
Man of an enterprizing Genius, who wanted 
nothing but the Rank of a Patrician to entitle 
him to the higheft Offices: They laid hold of 
a favourable Conjunéture which foon happen’d, 
and after feveral Contefts with the Patricians, 
who were very tenacious of their diftinguifh- 
ing Prerogatives, they at laft obliged ’em to 
communicate them to the Plebeigns, and admit 
them even to the Gonfulfhip.” 
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ARTICLE XXVI. 


A Vovace to Guinea, Brafil, and the 
Welt-Indies; in his Majefty’s Ships the 
SwaLtow aud WeymoutTn. Defcri- 
bing the feveral Iflands and Settlements, 
viz. Madeira, the Canaries, Cape de Verd, 
Sierraleon, Sefthos, Cape Apollonia, Ca- 
bocorfo, and others on the Guinea Coaft ; 
Barbadoes, Jamaica, @c. in the Weft- 
Indies. The Colour, Diet, Languages, 
Habits, Manners, Cuftoms and Religions 
of the re/pective Natives and Inhabitants. 
With Remarks on the Gold, Ivory, and 
Silver Trade; and on the Winds, Tides and 
Currents of the feveral Coafts. By John 
Atkins, Surgeon in the Royal Navy. Lon- 
don: Printed for C. Ward and R. Chand- 

. ler, at the Ship between the Temple-Gates 
in Fleetftreet ; and fold at their Shop in 


Scarborough. 1735. 8vo. Pages 265. 
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'HE Author of this Voyage was known to 

the World by a Book lately publifhed un- 
der his Name, and which has been generally ac- 
ceptable, 
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ceptable, entitled, The Navy Surgeon: or, A pra- 
tical Syftem of Surgery. ‘To which is added a 
Curious Appendix, containing Phyfical Obferva- 
tions on the Temperature of the Air along the 
Coalt of Guinea; the Colour of the Natives; 
and the Diftempers which they and the Europeans 
trading thither are fubjeét to. 

The Writer, in both, appears to be a Perfon 
of Integrity and good Senfe, whofe Judgment 
may be depended on in his medical Profedilion; 
and his Defcriptions, Narrations and Remarks, 
confided in and relied on in his travelling Capaci- 
ty. Politenefs and Elegancy of Expreffion is 
what he does not pretend to in either of his Trea- 
tiles; thofe are Qualities of Stile more fuitable to 
other Subjects, and not fo becoming the rude or 
tumultuous Theatre he acts moft of his chief 
Parts on; his Language is proper and intelligible; 
and the Refleétions and Obfeivations he has f{cat- 
tered throughout this Journal, befpeak him a Man 
of Knowledge and clofe thinking. 

The Piece now before us is introduced by a 
long and mifcellaneous Preface: It firft treats of 
the Nature of a marine Life; next follows a Plan 
of the charitable Proje& eftablifhed by his prefent 
Majefty, for fettling Penfions on the Widows of 
Sea Officers; and latily, it contains an Account 
of the different Seas which our Ships commonly 
traverfe. 

Our Author very juftly gives the Preference to 
the Mediterranean above all others, and particu- 
larly recounts the fuperior Advantages it may boaft 
of; he talks liker a Connoiffeur than a Sea Sur- 
geon on this Subject ; and difcovers a great Fa- 
miliarity with the Belles Lettres: The enfuing Pa- 
ragraphs might have been wrote by Mr. Addi/on. 
© But the greateft Pleafure of this Sea is vifiting 
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Towns and Countries,which have given Birth to 
the greateft Men and greateft AGions, and em- 
ployed the Pens of the moft renown’d Hitto- 
rians. Greece, that was the Mother of Arts 
and Sciences, the Oracle of the World, that 
brought forth a Homer, Socrates, Alexander, 


€fc. and was one of the four great Empires, © 


borders on its Shores; fo does./taly, the Seat 
of the laft univerfal Empire, which fubjected 
almoft all the Kings and Kingdoms of the 
known World, gave Britain Laws, and left 
every-where eternal Monuments of their Power 
and Magnificence: Here lived Horace, Virgil, 
Cefar, Livy, Cicero.—Here is Crete the Birth- 
place of Fupiter, and Malta, where a Man 
more illuftrious than he fuffered Shipwreck. 

© Volcano’s, Catacombs, triumphal Arches, 
Columns, Baths, Aqueduéts and Amphitheatres, 
are peculiar Curiofities of Jtaly. There is 
{carcely a Spot in that delicious Country, but 
is recorded for fome remarkable Occurrence; 
is memorable for Highways, Grottos, Lakes, 
Statues, Monuments, fome Victory gained or 
Battel loft, the Birth or Death of Ce/ar, Pom- 
pey, Anthony, Augufius, or their Friends. On 
the Afian and African Sides ftand, or rather did 
ftand, Carthage, Troy, Tyre, Nice, Ephefus, An- 
tioch, Smyrna; and on that Shore was once 
Chriftianity firmly planted, (no lefs than 300 
Bifhops being expelled thence; ) but alas, how 
all things change! Neither Greatnefs nor Vir- 
tue can exempt from Mortality : ‘Towns, Coun- 
tries and Religions have their Periods. 

“ Thebes, Nineveh, &c. are now no more. | 

Oppida poffe mori, 
Si gueras Helicen €f Burin, Achaidas urbes, 
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“© They have a determined Time to flourifh, 
“* decay, and die in. Corn grows where Troy 
“© flood: Carthage is blotted out. Greece and her 
“ Republicks (4thens, Sparta, Corinth) with o- 
“ ther famed fan and African Cities, the Otto- 
“¢ man Tyranny has debafed or overturn’d. Their 
“¢ Magnificence, Wealth, Learning and Wor- 
“¢ fhip, is changed into Peverty and Ignorance ; 
“© and Rome, that was the Miftrefs of ’em all, 
*¢ over-run with Superftition. Who, on the one 
“ hand, but feels an inexpreffible Pleafure in 
“* treading over or viewing that Ground, he fup- 
*¢ pofes fuch Men inhabited, whofe Learning and 
“¢ Virtues have been the Emulation of all fucceed- 
“¢ ing Ages? And who again but muft mourn 
*¢ fuch a melancholy Tranfpofition of Scenés, and 
‘© {pend a few funeral Lamentations over fuch ex- 
“¢ traordinary Exequiz.” There are other Paf- 
fages in this Preface, which deferve to be taken 
notice of; but we chufe to omit them here, be- 
caufe they will more naturally occur, in the Ac- 
count we are immediately to give of the Book it 
felf. 

Our Author introduces the Hiftoty of his Tra- 
vels in the ufual way, nor is there any thing to 
engage our Curiofity, till he paffes by the Weffern 
Extremity of England. This Departure from his 
Home and beloved Country awakens in him the 
following Soliloquy. 

“ Whether, when we have fhut up this Life, 
we fhall remain refolved into our Elements; 
revive again in fome Plant or Animal; or, 
thirdly, be tranflated Soul and Body into Glo- 
ry, is an Enquiry worthy our utmoft Concern 
and Diligence. —— Immortality has been the 
“© Ambition of the greateft and wifeft Men that 
© have lived; and indeed who would not, in the 
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Satiety of worldly Objeéts, feek out and defire 
fuch a Prerogative? The Philofophers, rather 
than lofe fo comfortable a Profpeét, have pla- 
ced it in an Exxiftence that can never concern 
our Happinefs or Mifery as Men: They have 
made it to fubfift in the univerfal Soul of the 
World; from whence, fay they, are ftruck 
out Scintillations to every thing that has Life; 
and in Death, what was elementary, returned 
to its proper Station; and what was divine in 
us, to what is divine in the Univerfe: A Me- 
temp/ychofis, or Tranfmigration, continuing the 
World on in the Order we fee it. 

‘© When I ponder on the natural Caufe of our 
Being on the Neceflity of that Caufe to 
produce us, and what the material Agent is — 
on our gradual Advances and Decay, both in 
refpeét to Body and Soul the Soul’s fym- 
pathizing with the Diforders of the Body 
our Sleeps and total Forgetfulnefs our Sul- 
ceptiblenefs of Madnefs or Idiocy, &fc. Iam 
tempted to think this the moft plaufible of all 
philofophical Opinions concerning our future 
Exiftence, and that we are not Creatures of that 
Confequence we imagine; our Natures neither 
deferving, nor having the leaft Reafon to ex- 
peét any other Immortality than what other 
Creatures enjoy in their Seed and Tranfmigra- 
tion. But then granting the Doétrine, and 
that we were to continue to live thus to Eter~ 
nity, of what Advantage can fuch a Belief be 
to usas Men? Why none. Our perfonal Iden- 
tity muft be deftroyed in the firft Tranfmigra- 
tion, and we (as we) can never after this Life 
be affected either with Pleafure or Pain. I am 

















© therefore on the whole fond of Revelation.— 
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After thefe Meditations our Author proceeds 
on his Voyage, and entertains us with Defcripti- 
ons of the feveral Stages of it, intermixed with a 
great Variety of Obfervations and Remarks on 
their natural Phenomena and Produétions; the 
Difpofitions, Manners and Cuftoms of the Inha- 
bitants; their Methods of Trade, and the Com- 
modities they refpectively deal in. Some of thefe 
are of more Confequence than being merely A- 
mufements, and may prove very ferviceable Hints 
to our Merchants and Mariners, who carry ona 
Traffiick with thofe Places. Of this Kind are 
{ome things he has related concerning the Practi- 
ces.of the principal Exgli/h Factory of our 4/fri- 
can Company at Cape Cor/o: What he fays like- 
wife of the Currents on the Coafts of Guinea: Of 
the Rains and Winds in that Climate: Of the 
Guinea Zrade; which he treats of very largely: 
Of Slaves: Of Ivory: and of Gold; with the 
Manner of the Natives finding and gathering it. 

As there are many Accounts already extant of 
the Countries and Settlements this Book refers to, 
our Readers will excufe us from giving them any 
Abridgment of it, and inftead of that, accept of 
the two or three following Extraéts. The firft 
and chief is of the Feti/bes or Charms, fo much 
ufed and efteemed amongft the Negroes, and even 
adored as Deities; thefe, as our Zuthor tells us, 
are either Woods, Lakes, Hills, or a Part of thefe, 
a Bundle of Chips or Roots, a Stone, a Piece of 
Metal, or the like. Our Traveller accounts for 
the Reverence and Devotion, which the poor 
barbarous Africans pay to fuch trifling and infig- 
nificant things, after this manner. | 

“¢ It is impoflible, /ays he, to expe& in fuch a 
*¢ State of Nature as theirs, that they fhould be 
*¢ able to form any refined Notions of a Deity: 
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Thefe are the Produéts of an Underftanding 
improved by Art and Study. Let us imagine 
a Part of our Species ftarted up in the World 
without knowing how or why, [ which is the 
Negroes Ca/e}] and examine ftrictly what reli~ 
gious Notions they would be able to frame? 

“ To me, /ays be, it appears, that their Appe- 
tites and Paffions would have the firft Regard; 
and the Intervals from fupplying them would, 
as we may naturally fuppofe, be employed in 
ruminating partly on their own Beings, in 
what Manner and to what End they came 
there; and partly on the Mafs of Beings they 
would fee furrounding them; the Confequence 
of which muft be Amazement and Wonder: 
And as they experienced Pain and Sicknefs, 
fome things would terrify and fome pleafe, ac- 
cording as they were perfuaded of their pro- 
moting or averting them. Now, as the Un- 
derftandings of Men, fuppofed as above, would 
be mean and low, not able to account for thefe 
Effe&ts from their Caufes, they would readily 
afcribe fomething /upernatural to any Materials 
ufed about them, which had any Influence to 
pleafe or hurt them, and would regard them, 
under what Name foever, as Fetifbes. ‘They 
would have every thing about them that they 
found good or evil, to have a God or a Devil 
in it, that immediately hurted or benefitted 
them, and therefore would be forward to ve- 
nerate it. 

“¢ Now fuch as this is really the Condition, the 
Aétions and Manner of thefe brutifh Savages ; 
they arefent down as from the Clouds, without 
any Means of cultivating their Intelleéts, and 
acquainted with nothing but what ftrikes only 
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6 an immaterial Deity is next to impoffible. How 
*¢ natural then is it for em to affign an extraordi- 
** nary Power, and of courfe religious Refpeét, 
“* to thofe things they are immediately conver- 
“ fant with, and perpetually experience the Ef- 
“¢ fects of. The Hill, the Wood or the Lake, 
«¢ may from time to time afford them Suftenanée, 
*¢ may have in Extremity contributed to. théir 
“ Prefervation or Defence from fome dreadful E- 
** vil: while other Kinds of their Fetifbes, (as 
“¢ Charms) may have cured Diftempers, been 
“¢ propitious in their Journeys, in their Hunting, 
© Fifhing, and fuch like Exercifes; that is, they 
*¢ have obferved themfelves to be fafe, and pro- 
“* teéted from Diftrefs or Hurt, while they bore 
«© fuch or fuch a Fetifh about them; which are 
“ the Reafons, and all the Reafon they can give 
*¢ for their Choice.” 

Some of thefe Baubles, as Mr. Atkins tells us, 
defcend from Father to Son with great Reputa- 
tion, two, three, or more Genefations, until the 
Proprietor can no longer difeern any of thé ufa- 
al Effects, or becomes unprofperous, and then 
they are rejected, and newer and more promifing 
ones taken in their room. 

Every Man has two, three, or more of them 
to his Fancy; one worn about him, or in his Ca- 
noo; the reft at home. There is at Cape Cor/o a 
publick Feri, the Guardian of thém all; and 
that is the Roek Tabra, 2 Prominencé that juts 
out from the Bottom of the Cliff the Caftle ftands 
on, over which the Sea breaks with a great Force. 
To this the Fetifoman, ot Prieft, facrifices ammi- 
ally 2 Goat and fome Rum, eating‘ and drinking 
a little himfelf, and throwing the feft into the 
Sea, with odd Geftures and Invocations. He tells 
the deluded Company (and they believe it} that 
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he receives a verbal Anfwer from TZabra,. what 
Seafons and Times will be propitious; and for 
this Knowledge every Fifherman gives him fome 
Gratuity. , 

They think thefe Fesi/hmen have, by their Con- 
verfation with it, an Acquaintance with their 
moft private Affairs at any Diftance, which cre- 
ates in the People a mighty Awe and Regard for 
them. And that the Fetz/bes they carry about 
themfelves fee and hear every thing they do; fo 
that when they are about any Adtion which they 
deem to be unlawful, they are careful to hide 
them in their Arfeclouts, or wrap them up in fome 
Rag or other, to prevent their knowing of it, and 
telling Tales. The Feti/hbmeu by all ways pro- 
mote this Ferfuafion, becaufe at the fame time. it 
is taken for granted that all the Feti/bes correfpond 
with them. 

Whoever confults them on any Sicknefs, Bufi- 
nefs, or Undertaking, muft bring a Prefent of a 
Bottle of Rum, a Goat, a Fowl, a Papa, €?c. 
according to the Importance of the Affair, and 
the Ability of the Enquirer; and a moft punétu- 
al Deference and Obedience is paid to their In- 
formations and Orders. 

If things do not anfwer their Predi€tions or 
Advice, the Refuge of thefe Impoftors is, to 
charge the Perfon who applied to them with fome 
Crime that diverted the good Influence of the 
Fetifh ; and fo fond are the poor Creatures of thefe 
tutelar Deities, and credulous of the:Intercourfe 
between them and the Priefts,; that ;they gladly 
accufe one another of Faults that made them un- 
lucky; and if no one was Witnefs, they volun- 
tarily charge themfelves, to prevent the Difplea- 
fure might fall on.’em for any Attempt to deceive 
either. 
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The making and felling Feti/bes is a confidera- 
ble Occupation, and the Price they bear is pro- 
portionable to the Virtues affligned them, and the 
Nature of the Evils they are Antidotes againft. 

Our 4uthor tells us, that in the Kingdom of 
Whydah, the principal Deity or Feti/h is a Snake ; 
the Worthip of which is brought into a regular 
Syftem, and eftablifhed thro’ the whole Realm. 
The Fetifbers of this Empire have a Grand one, 
or High-Prieft prefiding over them, like a Me- 
tropolitan, who is held in equal Reverence with 
the King himfelf, and fometimes greater; forthe 
believe that by his Intercourfe with the Suake, he 
or his Underlins can {top or promote the Plagues 
that infeft them. This creates fuch a Dread of 
him, that he can terrify and humble. even his 
Mayefty, when the Intereft of his Holinefs and the 
Priefthood requires it; and drain both his and the 
Lay-Subjects Pockets, whenever the God by his 
Mouth fignifies that he has Occafion, for, their 
Cath. This Suake that is the worthy Obje& of 
their Devotion, and called Deyboys, is frequent in 
the Fields, and cherifhed as a familiar but facred 
Domettick in their Houfes. It is Death for a 
Native to kill one of them, and: moft fevere Pu- 
nifhments to Europeans; offering the leat Vio- 
lence to one of them would put a whole Town in 
an Uproar. When Rains are wanting at Seed- 
time, or fair Weather in Harveft, no one ventures 
to ftir out after it is Night for fear of the angry 
Snake, which, being difgufted, they are taught 
will certainly kill them at thofe Times, if they 
are found abroad, or render them Ideots. 

They have Feti/hb Women, he fays, or Priefty 
effes, that live feparate from the profane Vulgar, 
with a Number of Virgins under their Care, de- 
dicated to the Swake’s Service. Mr. Atkins has 
been 
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been inform’d, that the rich Cadbiceers or Fraders, 
do often buy the Confent of rhefe Women to de- 
bauch their Pupils; who pretend to their Wards, 
that the Sake has intimated to them, that it 
would be well pleafed with their favouring fuch 
or fuch a Man’s Addreffes; teach her to aét Fits 
and Diftortions at the Sight of the Lover, to en- 
hance the Price, and affure her that for thisCom- 
pliance fhe fhall be amply rewarded in the Suake’s 
Country, far pleafanter than this fhe is now in, 
and that his Snakefhip will then be more lovely 
than he is now, having here put on his worft 
Shape, that their Obedience to him might be the 
more meritorious. Thefe Bawds are under no 
Apprehenfion of their Villany being difcovered, 
for it wou’d be certain Death to the Girls if they 
divulged it; and befides, none would believe 
what they declared againft the Affertion of the 
Fetifhmen or Women. Befides the Suake, the Wbi- 
dabers have two more chief Deiti¢s, and other 
{mall Fetifhes. The former are their Groves, and 
the high Sea, addrefling either upon fpecial Af- 
fairs. Probably thefe Groves may be confecrated 
to the Snake, moft of them having a fquareTower 
built in a retired Part of °em, to which they car- 
ry Dajfbees or Prefents. There is one of thefe 
pre-eminent above all the reft in the Country, to 
which both Prince and People annually make rich 
Oblations. 

Their fmaller Feti/bes, like as at other Parts, aré 
numberlefs, and made of Stone, Bone, Wood, or 
Earth; but herein they differ from others, that 
they take for this kind of Feti/fo, whatever they 
firft fee, after they are determined upon fome 
Undertaking or Bufinefs, or fometimes they take 
that for a Fetifh which happened to be the Occa- 
fion of putting them upon it; if the Matter ends 
luckily, 
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luckily, the Feti/2 that procured the good Fortune 
is laid up in Honour to the chief Idol, and dafheed 
now and then; but if not, it is thrown awa 
with Indignation. We hope we fhall be excufed 
enlarging fo much on this Subjeé&t; we now pro- 
ceed to another. 

Our Author is of Opinion, notwithftandin 
the affirmative has been fo ftrongly reported and 
univerfally believed, that there is no tuch thing 
as a Nation of Cannibals. Befides fome particu- 
Jar Reafons which incline him to this favourable 
Sentiment, he has others of a more general Na- 
ture, the Recital of which cannot be unaccepta- 
ble to our Readers. As, 

1. If thofe Nations to whom this abominable 
Ulage is imputed, were wont with great Delight 
to eat their captived Enemies, ’tis certain the 
would have little Occafion or Inclination to fell 
them us for Slaves, which yet it is plain they do. 
Nor would thofe who are fold feem fo grieved at 
their Tranfportation, if they knew the fure Con- 
fequence of being retain’d by their Conquerors, 
was being throat-cut and devoured. This AMan- 
eating therefore might probably be an I[mpofition 
on the Credulity of the Whites; as the Perfua- 
on among fome of the Negroes is, on the other 
hand, that they are bought by us for the fame In- 
tention. The Belief, in my Opinion, (fays Mr. 
Atkins) is equally well grounded; but if one had 
any Advantage above the other, it would unque- 
{tionably be theirs; for the next Cruelty to buy- 
ing human Flefh, one would naturally think fhould 
be to eat it; efpecially it might be judged fo by 


the Blacks, who cannot conceive how their La- 
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2. Some Places on the Coatt, reported to be 
Anthropophagites, are by \ate Obfervation and Ex- 
perience found to be otherwite. At Loango the 
Natives are known to have betrer Manners, and 
to be mixed with Portuguefe. At Cape St. Ma- 
ry’s, the Starboard Entrance of the River Gam- 
bia, the pretended Cannibals were found by our 
Boat’s Crew as civilized as any People on the 
whole Coaft. To this we may add, that all the 
Negrolanders are mighty abftemious of Flefh; 
they breed very few tame Creatures, fuch as Kid, 
Sheep, Kine, Gc. amongft them: Their Coun- 
try is moftly Wood cleared away a little at their 
Cooms, to fow as much Ludian Corn and Rice as 
they imagine will ferve them; which, with Ba- 
nana’s, Plantanes, Palm-nuts, Pine-apples, and 
now and then a little ftinking Fifth, or a Fow], is 
the chief of their Diet. 

3. As Slave Cargoes are a Compound of diffe- 
rent Nations, it is more than probable fome of 
them come from the Man-eating Countries; and 
therefore on their rifing and murdering a Ship’s 
Company, they would have fhewn us e’er nowan 
Inftance of this Species of Barbarity, efpecially 
thofe of them who alfo believed they were to be 
{fo treated themfelves. 

4. Men inured to this horrid Food would, 
with the Characteriftick of Reafon about them, 
be more brutifh than any Part of the brute Crea- 
tion, no Sort of them, tho’ of the greateft Fero- 
city, preying upon their own Kind. 

s. If fuch Cuftom were efpcufed to intimidate 
their Neighbours, and facilitate Conquelts, the 
Practice fhould be more publick ; notinthe Night 
but Day, and openly : Cuftom in any Place fami- 
liarizing all Cruelties, and more fo, when an In- 

tereft is to be ferved by them; whereas the Scenes 
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of thofe Stories, which have given Birth and 
Nourifhment to this Fiction, are feldom or never 
laid in the Sunfhine. 

We do not fuppofe thefe few, which we have 
{elected of our Author's Arguments, will appear 
to the judicious Examiners of them to be in eve- 
ry refpect conclufive; yet we think that upon 
the whole, (efpecially as corroborated by thofe 
which we have not thought proper here to take 
notice of) they are abundantly fufficient to fap 
and overturn the improbable and fictitious Noti- 
ons they are levelled at. We will now clofe this 
Article with the two following Extracts; one 
relating to the Gold of Guinea, the other to the 
Sugar-Canes of Barbadocs. 

The Gold of Guinea, mofltly traded for at the 
Gold Coaft, is, as Mr. Atkins informs us, either 
in Fetifh, in Lump, or in Duft. 

The Fetifo Gold * ts that which the Negroes 
caft into various Shapes, and wear as Ornaments 
at their Ears, Arms and Legs, but chiefly about 
their Heads. This is commonly mixed with fome 
bafer Metal, which is to be judged of by the 
Touchftone, and Skill of the Perfon employed to 
buy. 

The Lump or Rock Gold is in Pieces of diffe- 
rent Weights, pretended to be brought out of 
Mines. Our 4uthor faw one of thefe which 
Mr. Phips had at Cape Corfo, weighing thirty 
Ounces; they are always, he /ays, fufpected to 
be artificial, and caft fo by the cunning Fellows 
in Trade, to hide fome bafe Alloy of Silver, Cop- 
per or Brafs: wherefore it is unfafe trufting to the 
antique dirty Look it often has, and beft to cut 
or run it for Satisfaction. 


* The Word Fetifo fignifies indifferently an Ornament, an 
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Duff Gold, he acquaints us, is the ordinary 
Trafiick ; the fineft comes from the neighbour- 
ing Inland Kingdoms of Dinkira, Akim, and r+ 
cana, and is got, according to Report, out of 
River Sands. The Natives dig Pits nigh the 
Water-falls of Mountains abounding with this 
Metal, the Ponderofity of the Particles finkiag 
them there: and then with incredible Pains and 
Induftry, they wafh the Earth and Sand in Trays 
and Veffels till it all fwims off, and they efpy at 
bottom now and then two or three fhining Grains 
of Gold that pays them only as Labourers; hard- 
ly ever in fuch Quantity as to enrich them. 

Gold Duff, it’s faid, is not gathered every- 
where in the fame River, but at convenient Spots 
neareft the Mountains; becaufe when too diftant 
from the Floods that wafh through Mines, their 
Weight buries them too deep, or difperfes their 
Particles too widely, to anfwer the Labour of 
fearching. 

Matters of Ships cuftomarily hire a Native, at 
fo much per Month, to manage the Traffick of 
this Commodity for them. They have a quicker 
Sight at knowing, and by Practice are readier at 
feparating the droffy and falfe Gold, with which 
the true is ever defignedly mix’d, to impofe on 
the unskilful Buyer. This impure Stuff 1s called 
Crackra, a Pin or brafs Duft, current upon the 
Gold Coaft among themfelves, but is a grofs Cheat 
in Trade; fome of it is very bad. 

The way to feparate, Mr. Atkins fays, is by 
copper Blowing-Pans, fhaped like Fire-fhovels ; 
into one of thefe the Goldtaker throws three or 
four Ounces at a time, and by gently toffing, and 
blowing upon it, the lighteft, which is the falfe, 
flies off: the larger Grains he diftinguifhes by his 


Sight, and feparates by his Fingers with a won- 
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derful Dexterity. Their way of counting Gold 
at the Faétories is by Ounces, Bendees, and 
Marks; leffer are Dumbays, and Doceys or Toc- 
cus; 12 of thefe latter, or 24 of the former, 
make an Acey, worth about ¢ s. | 

All referve it in Leather Pouches, and at Lon- 
dow the Goldfmith runs it down in a Crucible at 
two-pence per Ounce: it’s kept diffolved for the 
Evaporation of Drofs, (perhaps one Ounce in a 
hundred) and then caft into a folid Bar ; a Chip 
from it he fends to the Affay Matter in the Tower, 
who by his Office is Judge, and for a {mall Fee 
figns back a Note of its Value, that is, how 
much it’s above, or under Sterling, and fo amounts 
to a Shilling or two over or under 4/. a Zroy 
Ounce. 

Another thing worthy of Remark, which Mr. 
Atkins acquaints us with, is the Manner of plant- 
ing and making Sugar in Barbadoes. The Sugar 
Canes are fet in the Months between ugu/t and 
December, fix Inches deep, and do not come to 
Maturity until one Year and a Quarter: When 
ripe, which is known by their Colour, they cut 
them up with aBill, and fend them to the Wind- 
mills, which prefles out the Juice fo clean, that 
the Canes by being an Hour or two in the Sun, 
become fit for Fuel. 

The Liquor muft not remain in the Ciftern 
whereinto it is imprefs’d above a Day, fot fear of 
fowring ; it is therefore by a Gutter conveyed to 
the Copper or Boyler, and in the boiling, the 
Filth fcummed off; thence it’s conveyed into a 
fecond and third, and in the laft called the Zack, 
is boiled into a Confiftency, and turned into a 
Grain by throwing in of Zemper, which is only 
the Infufion of Lime and Water made ftrong ac- 
cording to the Goodnefs of the Cane. Nine 
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Pounds of Juice makes one of Mufcovedo, and 
one of Moloffus. From hence it is carried to the 
cooling Ciftern, till fit to put in Pots, which 
have Holes at bottom to drain off the Moloffus. 
Of thefe Moloflus again, they fometimes make 
another worfe Sugar, called Paneels; and of the 
Scum, coarfe Moloffus, Wafhings of the Boilers 
and Pots, fermented together, is made Rum. 

To refine Sugar is, be fays, to boil it over a- 
gain, and clarify it with the Lime- Water (above- 
mentioned) and Eggs; this is reckoned better 
than the clayed Sugars of this Region, which are 
made by putting a clayey Earth mixed with Wa- 
ter to the Thicknefs of a Batter upon them, and 
repeated three or four times according to the De- 
gree of Whitenefs defigned ; both ways carry the 
Treacle and Moloffus downward; but the former 
Method is in moft Efteem, as mixing lefs with the 
Sugar, and more effectually purging it. 
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ARTICLE XXVII. 


Osservartions, Critical and Mifcella- 
neous, on feveral remarkable Texts of the 
Old Teftament;, to which is added a Com- 
mentary on the 53d Chapter of Waiah. 
With an Appendix of Queries concerning 
divers ancient religious Traditions andPra- 
Gices; and the Senfe of many Texts of 
Scripture, which feem to allude to or ex= 
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pre/s them. By Samuel Harris, D. D. 
FL R. S. late his Majefty’s Profeffor of 
modern Hiftory in the Univer fity of Cam- 
bridge. London: Printed, and fold by 


John Whifton, Book/eller, near Water- 
Lane, Fleetftreet. 1735. 4to. Pag. 263. 


HIS mifcellaneous Treatife is the Produce 
of avery learned Pen. The Author of it, 
who was taken away in the Flower of his Age, 
had in his younger Years given early Indications 
of a great and rifing Genius: What prevented 
the World from reaping more of thofe Fruits 
which might have been expeéted from it, it is 
not our Bufinefs here to infift on. 

The Piece before us was wrote with a noble 
View; to illuftrate the Gofpel, and ftrengthen 
the Foundations of revealed Religion in general. 
Dr. Harris faw with Grief the Oppofition of 
modern Infidelity, and judged it a Crifis which 
call’d for the Courage, the Refolution, and ex- 
plicit Profeflion of all the Difciples of Chrift, 
who had at heart the Credit and Support of his 
facred Inftitution. He knew the Gates of Hell 
fhould never prevail againft it, yet he thought 
that no way difpenfed with his Obligations to 
{tand up in the Defence of it, when the Honour 
and Intereft of it was at Stake. He remembered 
that awful Threatning which our Saviour de- 
nounc’d when he was upon Earth againft fuch as 
fhould be afhamed to own him before Men, and 
he refolved to be no Sharer in the Guilt of it. 
“¢ He had once (as he tells us in his Preface) fix- 
“* ed a Refolution to pafs his Life in fuch Amufe- 
‘“¢ ments as fhould occur to him, in as much Si- 
3 3 “¢ lence 
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“* lence and Quiet as he poffibly could; without 
“* living in the conftant Dread of having diiplea- 
“fed fome one or other. And therefore his 
“* Readers might poffibly have fometime met with 
“ fome of thefe Remarks, without knowing 
“¢ from what Hand they came. But having ob- 
“¢ ferved that of late, a Belief of Chriffianity has 
“¢ been efteemed by many as it were an Attaint 
“ upon a Man’s Underftanding, and a Shame to 
«© any one who pretends to Senfe: He quickly 
“ recollected a Paflage in the New Teftament, 
“¢ which thofe that read that glorious Book can- 
“¢ not but know, and would do well to remem- 
“° ber. And hence it became no longer a Matter 
© of Choice, but of Duty to him, to acknow- 
“¢ ledge his Sentiments, and to fet his Name to 
“ his Book; and accordingly fo he has done.” 
This Book, after an Introduction of forty-fe- 
ven Pages, confifts of three preliminary Differta- 
tions; an Effay on the fifty-third Chapter of J- 
faiah, and an Appendix of eighty-nine Queries. 
The Introduétion or Preface, befides explaining 
the Nature and Defign of the Work, touches 
upon very different Subjects. It expofes and re- 
proves the Unreafonablenefs and Folly of thofe, 
who refufe to believe Chri/tianity, and the Syftem 
of the Old Teffament, unlefs fome very hard Que- 
{tions which they are pleafed to ftart be refolved, 
but which at the fame time are very probably un- 
anfwerable, by reafon of our great Diftance from 
the Times and Tranfactions they refer to. Such 
Queftions the Author {uppofes to arife from mere 
Curiofity, or, what is worfe, from a /coffing, which 
is really an infamous Difpofition; however, the 
Gofpel cannot be hurt by either of them. Be- 
fides, many People, as he remarks, are forward to 


ask for the Reafons of things, who are wholly 
unfurrifh- 
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unfurnifhed with the neceffary Principles for un- 
derftanding them, if offered; and with which if 
they had been provided, they might have faved 
themfelves the trouble of feveral eafy, frivolous, 
and impertinent Enquiries. Others there are, be 
fays, who hunt counter to real Learning, and 
thence every Step they advance removes them far- 
ther off it; the more they read and ftudy, they 
become the lefs intelligent and judicious. There 
are numerous [nftances of this Kind, but he men- 
tions only the late famous Mr. Hobbes. No one, 


he thinks, will difpute his being in all refpeéts a 


Man of incomparable Parts and Learning, equal- 
led by very few in either. It happened that this 
very rare and unufual Genius took it into his Head 
to fquare the Circle, and to folve many other 
Problems of a difficult [or rather an impoflible ] 
Nature; being baffled and confuted in thefe At- 
tempts by many learned Men of his own Time, 
his gallant Heart would not fuffer him to yield, 
but ke {tudied and replied, he replied and ftudied, 
till by degrees he brought himfelf into an inex- 
tricable Labyrinth, and by drawing up an elabo- 
rate Confutation of the 47th Propofition of the 
firft Book of Euclid, moft ufefully demonftrated 
that he knew nothing at all of the Subjeét he was 
then treating upon. 

But there is a third Clafs of Men, whofe Cafe 
and Difpofition is yet more lamentable: they are 
fuch as, for many Caufes, write againft their 
Judgment and better Information. This, as the 
Doétor fays, is furely a very immoral Aétion, a 
Crime of a far more heinous and flagrant Nature 
than Theft or Murder ; it is like poifoning the 
common Air, or the Waters from which whole 
Communities have their Drink : Truth is for the 


common Benefit, is the Right and Bleffing of all 
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Mankind, and whofoever difguifes it wilfully, a- 

ainft his own Sentiments, is the moft nefarious 
Criminal. He mifleads many innocent and lefs 
knowing People into grievous Snares and Errors, 
from which probably they can never extricate 
themfelves. By pretending to remove their Fears, 
he confounds their Hopes; leaving them in ftill 
greater Fears, left they thould have foolifhly and 
vainly flung away their once well-grounded Per- 
fuafions and Expeétations. They who place their 
fole Care, if we may not fay Pride, in a moral 
Life, fhould be efpecially careful not to offend in 
this, that is the greateft and moft pernicious Fraud 
and Immorality that can be imagined. 

There is no Doubt, as our Author fays, but 
that the Doétrines and Laws of Curist will 
endure for ever. Their Security is placed in 
much better Hands than thofe of ignorant, in- 
conitant Man. He that governs Nature, and 
Nations, and Languages, and does what pleafes 
him in Heaven and on Earth; it is he who go- 
verns, and on Occafion re-eftablifhes the State of 
Chriftianity. ‘There runs thro’ it a beautiful Or- 
der, that befpeaks him the Archireét of it, and 
he will not fuffer his own Workmanfhip to be 
deftroyed. Whoever contemplates it in the 
whole, and in the feveral Parts, will find it a moft 
harmonious and well proportioned Structure. It 
may be confidered as a great and glorious Fabrick, 
wherein, as fo many Columns, are ranged in a 
beautiful Syftem, Natural Philofophy, and all 
the great Dilcoveries that have been made in it. 
The ancient heathen Morality, with Embellifh- 
ments from all the Accounts we have of the Gen- 
tile World, in different Ages, their Manners and 
Cuftoms; on a Subftruéture of their Chronolo- 

gy, Geography, and Hiftory; above in grand 
: Relievos ; 
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Relievos; the Fewi/h Hiftory, Prophecies and Mi- 
racles; and laft of all, in the moft eminent and 
confpicuous Part of this noble Building, ftands 
the great Altar of Chriftianity, receiving Light 
from every Part, and refleQling it back again. 

The Doétor tells us, he knows it has been ge- 
nerally faid of late, that the prevailing Humour 
of our prefent Age inclines to Sceptici/m, which 
fome perhaps too forwardly interpret Jnfidelity. 
But he confeffes, he believes no more need to be 
meant by it, than a bare Inclination to enter into 
the Reafon and Grounds of every thing. Now, 
fuch an Enquiry, as he fays, fo long as it goes not 
beyond the Bounds of Modefty and good Man- 
ners, and treats not religious Subjects with Scof- 
fing and Indecency, cannot be looked on as a 
Fault in any wife and confidering Man. The 
firft-rate Men among the Ancients were moft cer- 
tainly Scepticks of this kind: and fuch he is wil- 
ling to be thought himfelf, z. e. a modeft Engui- 
rey after Truth. It is in confequence of this, he 
has thrown the latter Part of his Book into Que- 
ries; as being Doubts which he has not enough 
confidered himfelf, and which he fubmits to the 
Examination of fuch as have more Knowledge 
and Leifure than he. In thefe he has endeavour- 
ed to inveftigate one general Principle, viz. that 
of the Primeval Religion and Government of 
Mankind; from which Principle being allowed, 
he thinks the Refolution of all the Queries mutt 
neceffarily follow. Or if the Faéts contained in 
thofe Queries be taken for true, then, reciprocally, 
the general Principle muft as neceflarily be efta- 
blifhed; and he owns it was by this Method of 
Indudiion he arriv’d to it. 

After this, he addreffles himfelf to thofe of his 
Readers, who may be curious in a Learnir~ 
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which he has made fome ufe in the enfuing Trea- 
tife; he tells thefe, that if they have a mind to 
come, at the Derivation of fome Words, they 
muft carefully remember that there was anciently 
a great Revolution in the Manner of writing. 
The Eaffern Nations generally wrote from the 
right Hand to the left, as the Europeans now write 
from the left Hand to the right. The ancient 
Greeks wrote both ways, from Left to Right, and 
from Right to Left, alternately. The Effect of 
this was, that many Words were reverfed, or read 
backwards; which Oblervation he could prove 
fron: numberlefs Inftances; he enlarges only up- 
on one, and that is ATHENE the Greek Name 
of the Goddefs Minerva. This, in the Egyptian 
Language (from whom the Greeks received this 
Deity ) was wrote Nerry or Nerrua; from 
whence he plainly perceived that the Greeks had 
yeverfed that Word, that is to fay, had reac’ its 
Letters achiedindes and by naturalizing ic with a 
Termination fuitable to the Genius of their Lan- 
guage had called her ATHENE. Now this 
ord, he fays, can have no Senfe afhxed to it in 
this Condition ; but the original Nerru has a 
Senfe which ftill lives in the Greek Word NETHO, 
which fignifies to Spin; and tis well known that 

Minerva was confecrated on account of her bein 

the Inventrefs of that ufeful and beneficial Art. 
After this, follow fome curious Remarks on the 
Hebrew Letter commonly called Grain, a very 
troublefome one. The Doéfor begs the Patience 
of his Reader, while he gives him a Table of the 
many various Forms under which it has appeared 
to him. Sometimes it is an 4/piration or an Eng- 
ifo HA; fometimes it is wholly caft away, and 
not founded at all, probably by reafon of the Dif- 
f&iculty of its Pronunciation; other times it 1s 
3 founded 
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founded only as an N, the G being left out. Of 
all thefe there are exprefs Examples given, from 
Latiny French, and Saxon or old Exglifh Words, 
that are derived from Hebrew ones in which this 
vexatious Letter obtains. The Doétor is of O- 
pinion there are many Englifh Antiquities which 
might be explained by a due Confideration of this 
fingle Letter, but he forbears touching upon them 
to avoid Tedioufnefs. The Preface ends with a 
kind of Rhapfody in the Profpeét of a State of 
future Bleffednefs, and our 4uthor’s confident Ex- 
pectation of a Share in ir. 

The firft of the three Preliminary Differtations 
is, on a Gnozer or Advocate. The Notion of a 
Gnozer or Advocate among the Ancients, was al- 
ways that of a confiderable Perfon, or Man of 
Diftinétion, who went to the Court of Judica- 
ture, to which fome of his Acquaintance or De- 
pendents were cited, to prefent fuch a Perfon be- 
fore the Judges to hear his Caufe fairly tried: and 
upon fome Occafions, if he thought proper, to 
be a Sponsor for his good Behaviour both pa/t 
and future. 

For this Acceptation of the Term, the Doéfor 
produces fome Authorities from the 7th, 8th, and 
oth Verfes of the goth Chapter of J/aiah, in 
which the Lord’s helping, and being an Advocate, 
are to be taken in a Senfe analogous to this. The 
whole of this Paflage, he fays, is manifeftly an 
Allufion to the Fewi/fh Law Procefs; though the 
thing be ftill of more ancient and general Ufage, 
antecedent and not confined to their Polity. The 
Office of an Advocate was widely extended, and 
continued long. The firft of thefe Pofitions he 
makes out by the 12th Verfe of the 29th Chapter 
of ‘ob, where Helper fhould be tranflated Advo- 
cate; it is Gnozer in the Original. Alfo by the 
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12th Verfe of the 72d P/alm, where the fame 
Word occurs. The /econd he demonttrates, by 
fhewing that the Character was retained and ac- 
counted highly honourable in the Grecian States, 
and in that of Rome, (as we are fure) to the Time 
of Augustus. 

We can but barely hint thefe things; they are 
largely treated on in the Differtation itfelf, with 
others of greater Importance, which we have 
not room even fo much as to mention. Some 
Portions of Scripture are hereby fet in a truer and 
more beautiful Light, than they appear at prefent 
in our Exglifh Tranflation. 

Upon the whole, the Doézor believes that what 
he has here faid, will fet that endearing Character 
of our Saviour in a better View than it has hither- 
to been confidered in; where it is faid of him, in 
the New Teftament, We have an Advocate with 
the Father, fefus Chrift the Righteous; and he is 
the (CorpHER or) Propitiation for our Sins. 


The fecond Differtation is on a Dour or GE- 
NERATION. The Doétor handles this Subjeé&t 
with his ufual Sagacity ; and makes all the Learn- 
ing he employs on it, fubfervient to the Iluftra- 
tion of the facred Scriptures: We fhall give only 
this one Example of it. He has Occafion to note 
that the Ancients kept Books or Regifters of all 
who were born, and died amongft them; the 

laces of their Abode, their Occupation, and their 
Genealogy. This Regifter he calls the Book of 
Dour, and fuppofes it not unlike our famous 
Domes-Day Book in England. Freemen a- 
Jone were entered into thefe Enrollments, as being 
the only Perfons who had a veal Intereft in their 
Country. The S/aves being placed to their Ma- 
fiers Account, and confidered as Part of his 
Wealth, 
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Wealth, in the fame manner as any other of his 
Eftates or Chattels. “* Hence, /ays be, we 
** may, obferve by the way, that tho’ only cight 
“* Perfons were faid to enter into Noah’s Ark, 
*° (whereof four only were Men, and fit for La- 
bour;) it may not be impoflible, that as thefe 
were Heads of Families, and fo confequently 
only named, that fome Servants might be taken 
into the Ark with them alfo. For fome fuch 
doubtlefs were affiftant to Noad in the building 
of the Veffel, and might very likely concur 
© with him in his Faith, and be equally Objeéts 
“* of the Divine Mercy. And therefore fome of 
“¢ thefe might be taken into the Ark with him; 
** their Hands probably being neceffary for the 
‘¢ Management of it, during fo great a Storm, 
“* and for taking a proper Care of {0 many living 
“* Creatures as were preferved in it for fo long a 
“© Time; which doubtlefs mutt have beena Work 
“ of great Fatigue and Labour. This will more 
“ eafily account for the /peedy peopling of the World 
“* after the Deluge.’ Who would have thought 
that two Difficulties, which a little embarrafs the 
Hiftory of the univerfal Deluge, could be in the 
Jeaft cleared by any thing of the foregoing Na- 
ture? 





ce 
we 
66 
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44 
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The third Differtatation is of the ancient Me- 
thod of propounding IMPORTANT PoinTs by 
way of Queftion. It is to be obferved, our Au- 
thor fays, that the Wi/dom or Learning of the An- 
cients generally exerted itfelf in the Form of hard 
Quefiions; to which the Proponent demanded a 
Solution. To eftablifh this Pofition the Door 
quotes 1 Kings x. 1. and Ecclefiaffes vi. to. This 
latt Text, be fays, when rightly conftrued, will 
fully explain the Argument that now lies = 
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his Hands, it tallying exactly with the firft Verfe 
of the ¢3d of J/aiah, as to Syntax, and for that 
Reafon he cites it. Now, that which has been is 
named already, is in Hebrew, MAN SHE-HAH 
Cesar. And it ought to be tranflated by way 
of Interrogation, and in another Senfe, viz. thus, 
What is that which exifts but for a Moment ? 
The next Words which follow are, Nikra SHE- 
mo, which is the Writer’s Solution, and muft be 
paraphrafed thus; What, do you propound this 
as a Riddle or a hard Queftion? ’Tis no fuchthing ; 
Nikra SHEmo, the Name of this thing which 
you enquire after, has been named by thoulands 
and thoufands; WENODANG ASHER HOU, ADAM3 
*.e. "us well known what that is, itis Man. A- 
Jas!’ Man is like a thing of nought, his Time paf- 
fes away like a Shadow. 

The infpired Author goes on in the fame Sen- 
timent, but the Doéfor deciines purfuing it any 
farther. He proceeds therefore dire€tly to the 
Work which he chiefly ircended, and to which 
all he has faid hitherto is but preparatory, viz. 
The Essay on the 53d Chapter of the Prophet 
Isaran. He conceives che Prophet having in 
his Mind the Wonderfulnefs of the facred Perfon 
he was to fpeak of, begins his Prophecy in the 
manner he has been iuft defcribing, that is, by 
putting a Lard Quejtion; to which he intended to 





give a Solution. He mutt be underftood there- 


fore to fay, “ Come, V\l ceach any Man to believe 
“© ics Ill give you fuch fure Marks of his Perfon, 
& that thall make it appear, that to the Fews he 
*¢ fhall become a Stuinbling-block, and be re- 
“¢ jeéted by them; and yet that no impartial Per- 
“¢ fon, in After-times, when this great Event 
“¢ fhall have come to pafs, fhall be able to disbe- 
“¢ lieve it, if he makes a {ufficient Ufe of his Rea- 
*¢ fon.” 
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“ fon.” The Doétor adds, under this firft Verfe, 
that what we and the Seventy tranflate the ARM 
of the Lord, is a Perfon, viz. the Meffiah. In 
Jike manner, in the 12th Verte of the 63d Chap- 
ter of this fame Prophecy, our Saviour is expref- 
ly called the drm of his Father’s Glory. Agree- 
ably to what St. Paul fays, that he was the Power 
of God. 

In this agreeable and inftructive Way our Au- 
thor comments upon this whole Chapter; and 
we fhould be very well pleafed, if we had room, 
to feleé&t and infert here, many curious and ¢.- *r- 
taining Particulars that his Paraphrafe would fu- 
nifh us with: But as we cannot allow fo much 
Length to this Article, we muft immediately pafs 
on to the Appendix, and conclude with two or 
three of thofe Queries, which it moftly confifts 
of. 

Query 74. Was not our Saviour the laft and 
moft glorious Oracle of God Almighty to Man- 
kind? Was he not the Wi/dom of God, fo 
finely defcribed in the eighth of Proverbs, from 
the 22d Verfe to the End of it? And may he not 
be underftood to be fo ftiled in many other Paf- 
fages of that incomparable Book ? 

Query 75. Was he not fo called, becaufe God 
by him made the World? Does not St. Paul af- 
firm this to be his proper Style, when he fays, 
we preach Chrift, the Power of God and the 
Wifdom of God? Does not the Writer to the 
Hebrews exprefsly affert, that God by him made 
the World? And what does he do in this Affer- 
tion, but explain that ancient Text in the Pro- 
verbs iii. 19. The Lord by Wi/dom has founded 
the Earth, €?c.? The true Meaning of which 
Text had been handed down to them by their 
Teachers for fo many Ages; whence they were 
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taught, that by Wi/dom they were to underftand 
a real Perfon? 

Query 76. May it not be prefumed that He is 
ftili for a further Reafon called the Wi/dom of 
God, becaufe God by him defigned to redeem 
Mankind, and to put that Redemption into his 
Conduét ? Is not therefore this Wi/dom cal- 
led very pertinently, Prov. iii. 18. a Tree of Life 
to them that lay hold of him, in Oppofition to 
that Tree of Life by which the firft Adam fell? 

ODuery 77. Was not (at leaft) the fpiritual Ad- 
miniftration of this Earth ever in his Hands, as 
the Creator and Governor of it? And are not 
thofe Words of Prov. viii. 31. very remarkable, 
where Wi/dom {peaking of himfelf fays, that He 
rejoiced in the habitable Parts of his Earth; and 
that his Delights were with the Sons of Men?— 

Query 79. Do not all thofe Books which aré 
called Sophical, fuch as the Wifdom of Sirach, 
€?c. tend to teach the Fews the true fpiritual 
Meaning of God’s Oeconomy, and lead them to 
the Knowledge of the true Wi/dom, which was 
indeed their Mefiah? And are not thofe Books 
the beft Commentaries now extant in the World, 
both upon the Old and New Teftament? 

Query 80. Does not our Saviour in the New 
Teftament take for his Stile, Truth, omitting the 
other Appellation of /V¥z/dom? And may not this 
be affigned as a Reafon of his fo doing; that be- 
fore his Advent, he was the Wi/dom of God ina 
Myftery, but after that Advent God had verified 
and made good all his Promifes? —— He had il- 
luftrated all the Types by which He the Saviour 
had been prefigured, at many various Times, ever 
fince the World had began. Truth then blazed 
out in its full Strength, and Fe/us of Nazareth 
was that Zrath. 
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We foall not enlarge any farther upon this Au- 








thor. The Specimens we have given are fufficient to 
form an Idea of bis Performance. 
) 
$ 
e 
O ARTICLE XXVIII. 
y, HE Eleventh and Twelfth Sections of the 
15 Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Ho- 
xt mer are now before us, to give our Readers fome 
é, Account of them. Inthe firft of thefe, we have 
le a brief Hiftory of the Phenicians, who were the 
id Inventers and Improvers of Building, and the no- 
sd bler Kinds of Architeéture; the firft Workers in 
ré Iron, Wood, Stone and Glafs: The Parents of 
he Mechanicks, Navigation, and Aftronomy; and Ri- 
ial vals of Egypt for the Origin of Letters and Arith- 
to metick. ‘They were fo ancient a Nation, that 
ras tho’ they are amongft the firft that make any Fi- 
‘ks gure in Hiftory, and Letters were early in Ufe a- 
1d, mong them, yet their Origin is quite uncertain. 
Some of the old Writers faid, they came from a- 
ew bout the Arabian Gulph; and others of them af- 
the firmed quite the contrary. However this may be, 
his we cannot doubt of their retaining much of the 
be- Manners of the Eaffern People: Their Language 
ve was a Branch of the 4vamaan, and their Policy 
Ged both civil and religious; their Zemples, Records, 
} i)- and Order of Priefis exempted from Taxes, are 
our — very like the Inftitutions that prevailed over the 
Aver Eaft. 
zed But what (as our Author obferves) diftinguifh- 


ed them from all others, was their early Applicas 
tion to maritime Affairs, and the noble Ufe they 
2 made 
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made of their Succefs. They were the firft Ad- 
ventuters, and continued the fole Mafters of the 
Weftern Trade for many hundreds of Years. B 
which their Acceflions of Wealth and Beople 
were fo great, that they grew uneafy at home, 
and therefore difperfed themfelves in great Colo- 
nies, and filled Spain and Africk with Cities, lit- 
tle inferior in Power and Splendor to their own. 
They were bufied about thefe Settlements for 
fome time after the Trojan War : that is, “ While 
“ the Phenicians were in a State of high Profpe- 
“ rity, populous and powerful, acquainted with 
“© foreign Countries and ufeful Arts, then it was 
¢ that by a ftrange Conftancy of good Fortune, 
“© Homer had Opportunities to know and con- 
“© verfe with them.” 

Our Author tells his Patron, that he acknow- 
ledges fuch a Combination of lucky Incidents in 
the Life of any one Man looks fomething fufpi- 
cious; and when he reviews the Concourfe of 
them, his Climate and Country, his Religion and 
Language, the publick and private Manners of his 
Age, and his own Profefion and Travels, it ferves 
burt to increafe the Wonder. But a thing’s being 
rare does not conclude its being falfe and imagi- 
nary. His Bufinefs therefore is to tread cautioufly, 
as he has done hitherto, and to take as little upon 
Suppofition, as the Diftance of Time and Nature 
of the Subjects will permit. That Homer had 
the Opportunities mentioned, and that he did not 
neglect to improve them, will beft appear, he 
fays, by confidering what he bas really learned from 
the Phoenicians. ‘This will bea certrin Proof of 
his converfing with them, and at the fame time 


fet the Happinefs of this Circumftance of his Life . 


in a true Light. 
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To this intelligent and wide-fpread Nation 
then, our Author is apt to think the Poet ftands 
indebted for his foreign Geography. He needed no 
Inftruétion in the Geography of Greece, the Le/- 
fer Afia, and perhaps the Egyptian Coaft: But 
what farther Knowledge appears in his Writings 


‘of the other Tracks of Land in Europe, Afia, and 


Africa, iv’s moft likely he received by Informa- 
tion from the Phenicians. Our Author’s Reafons 
for this Opinion are very fine, but they are too 
tedious to recite. I am loth to fay any thing in 
Derogation of a Work, which has been com- 
mended by fome whom I would efteem Judges; 
but it is really true, that the Learning of it is 
{pread fo wide, and fuperficial, that it diftraéts 
the Reader, who can fcarcely comprehend the 
Connexion or Drift of it; and glares fo, that it 
dazzles the Imagination in the Survey of it. I 
think the Writer was miftaken in the Genius of 
his Subjeét, when he adopted the Stile and Man- 
ner he has made choice of; they are very unfuita- 
ble to philological Enquiries : If the firft had been 
clofer, and the Method of the other more obvi- 
ous, the whole would have been more inftruétive, 
and no lefs agreeable to the Judicious. But it is, 
as I have formerly faid, but too well adapted to 
the Humour and Relifh of the Majority of its 
Cotemporaries. We may on this Occafion re- 
colle&t, what our Author has obferv’d towards 
ghe Beginning of this Treatife concerning a Pro- 


 greffion of Manners, they never ftand ftill, but are 
) either polifhing or fpoiling; the fame may be faid 
» of the Tafte of a Nation: It is at one time grand, 
) ftrong, and nervous; at another, low, weak, and 
) trivial. What would have been naufeated or de- 


{pifed in the Days of Camden, Ufher, Selden, Cud- 
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worth, Dugdale, Spelman, Stillingfleet, &c. may 
now be received with Applaufe. 


Tempora mutantur, €F nos mutamur in illis{ 


The Piece before us is not without Beauties, 
but its Graces are too languid; it wants that Ma- 
jefty, that Strength, and mafculine Vigor, which 
are the proper Ornaments of every thing relating 
to Homer. While I am thus delivering my own 
Sentiments, I am not intending to prejudice thofe 
of others ; mine may be altogether erroneous, but 
however that may happen, it is not unbecoming 
my Province to pafs a Judgment upon thofe Wri- 
tings, which it is my Task to inform the Publick 
of. I praife where I can, but it is always my 
Duty to be impartial; and I think I fhall not for- 
feit that Character by faying, that one may read 
the Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer 
with a deal of Attention, and yet know little of 
either. 

I was remarking, when J fell infenfibly into 
the foregoing Refleétions, that the Reafons af- 
fign’d by our Author for fuppofing that Homer 
was indebted to the Phenicians for much of his 
Geography, were too tedious to be recited; I 
fhall therefore entirely omit them. The Misfor- 
tune is, that here, like as throughout the whole 
Book, it is dificult to determine where they end, 
and a new Subject commences, fo that one is in 
danger of cafting away fomething that does not 
belong to them. That which immediately fol- 
lows them, as near as I can gucfs, 1s an Account 
of Homer’s Miracles. J expected from the artful 
Advertifement of this Work, which appear’d fo 
long before its Publication, that thefe Wonders 
were of Homer’s own working; fome ftupendous 

2 Perform- 
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Performances wrought by his Hand in Phenicia. 
But I find them of a quite different Nature, and 
rather deferving the Name of Legends. They 
are the Stories in the Odiffey and Iliad, which 
Schoolboys areamufed with in the reading of thofe 
Poems, before they are capable of difcerning their 
fublimer Excellencies. They are the Tales of 
Scylla and Charibdis; the Sirenufe or Rocks inha- 
bited by the enchanting Syrens; the Leftrygons or 
Man-eaters, who fed on the unhappy Wretches 
that were fhipwreck’d on their Shore; and of 
the Habitation of the potent and infamous Sor- 
cerefs Circe, where, fays Homer, was the Abode 
of the Morning, and Outgoings of her Parent 
the Sun. 

All thefe, our Author fays, were in J¢aly, or 
hard upon the Shore; and however wild and fa- 
bulous they may appear, there was fome natural 
Foundation for moft of them. Their Names and 
Qualities plainly fhew their Phenician Extract, 
and that they were propagated by that induftrious 
People from the Adventures they met with in the 
way of their Trade. | 

The Enquirer has infifted on each of them as 
copioufly as if they were really of fome Impor- 
tance; and it muft be owned they are of great 
Significancy to him, as they afford him a fpacious 
Field to difplay his Reading and Eloquence on. 
Their Value in other Refpeéts is fcarce worth the 
Pains he has beftowed on them. 

[ imagined our Author had entirely difpatch’d 
the Phenicians, and finifh’d all he intended to fay 
about Homer’s Obligations to them: But I was 
deceived, and find it is a Topick he is by no means 
willing to part with. After all he has offered re- 
lating to the Poet’s foreign Geography, it would, 
he fays, be to little purpofe to ask, How it ap- 
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pears that he learned it from the Phenicians ? It is 
iufficient, he anfwers, that fuch Knowledge could 
be drawn from no other Fountain: though at the 
fame time it muft be pleafant to hear that there 
are Prefumptions in his Writings, of his having 
ne  miyeneys acquainted with this induftrious 
eople. 

nd Firft, He knows their Charaéter perfeét- 
ly. When he fpeaks of them in general, they 
are always Zhe Phoenicians fam’d for Shipping, or 
renowned at Sea; which is the diftinguifhing 
Mark of the Nation. Then their chief City is 
Sidon abounding with Metals; and the Sidonians 
ingenious artful Men. But he goes farther, and 
fhews that he has been acquainted with all the 
particular Ranks of them. He has painted their 
very Pedlars with Exaétnefs. He ealls them Scra- 
pers of Money from any thing; and to explain 
how they did it, he fubjoins, that they were Men 
with a thoufand [mall Wiles. Secondly, This 
Sufpicion is confirmed by the Knowledge he dif- 
covers of the Produce and Manufaétures of the 
Country. Moft of the fine things he mentions, 
Gifts to the Gods, or Prefents from great Men, 
are (he fays) of Sidonian Workmanfhip; and if 
he defcribes Joys or Fewels, or any Piece of curi- 
ous Work, he generally adds, that it was made in 
Sidon, or brought over in a Phenician Ship. 

After this follows fomething relating to the 
Learning of the Phenicians, and to Pherecydes a 
Grecian Difciple of theirs, and a great Virtuofo, 
who ereéted an Heliotrope at Syros, (an Ifland, 
where it was cuftomary for their Ships to winter ) 
which by its Shadow marked the Advance and 
Recefs of the Sun to and from theTropicks. This 
mathematical Curiofity was preferved upon the 


Place many hundred Years after the Maker’s Death. 
Homer 
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Homer (it feems) has pointed at this Ifland in a 
very remarkable manner, faying, There were the 
Returns or Tropicks of the Sun. This is a ver 
puzzling Paffage if taken in its literal Significa-— 
tion, enough to perplex our beft Aftronomers; 
but by the Help of fucceeding Hiftory, and par- 
ticularly where it refers to Phericides, our Enqui- 
rer has been enabled to giveavery fatisfactory Ex- 
plication of it; and to make it an additional Proof 
of Homer’s being beholden to the Phenicians. 

Here now (as he tells his noble Patron) he will 
finifh his Voyage. He fet out from the Heile/pont, 
and taking the Coaft of Ztaly in his way, has re- 
turned by Spain and Africk to the Egean Sea. 
W hat he has feen is fufficient Evidence, that Ho- 
mer owed mott of thofe Tales that raife our Won- 
der in the Odyfley, to his Converfe among the 
Phenicians: and as they were told from the firft 
Apprehenfions the Phenician Seamen and fimple 
Greeks formed of them, fo, by preferving that 
fame Simplicity in bis Relation, he has accom- 
modated them to the Underftanding and Tafte of 
all Nations and Ranks of Men. 

He cannot bid them farewel, 4e /ays, without 
refieGting with fome Surprize on Homer’s good 
Fortune in this Particular. He was equally hap- 

in his Wonders as in his Religion. Too much 
Splendor did not glare in his Eyes, and darken his 
Miracles; for the beft Light to place a Wonder 
in is a little Ob/curity. His Gods and their Pow- 
ers were never fo much as queftioned, when he 
fang of their marvellous Alliances and myftick 
Generation: Nor were thofe Countries to the 
North and Weft of Greece enough known, to 
make People doubt of the ftrange and woful Sto- 
ries he related of them. While the Coaft lay 
unexplored, in the Infancy of the Phenician Na- 
U 3 vigation, 
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vigation, the Miracles would be fwallowed ; and 
the ftrangeft Tale he could tell, would pafs for a 
certain Truth. 

Such Refleétions as thefe have fometimes led 
him, Je /ays, to think, “ that Homer’s Art was 
“¢ not fo great and refined as we commonly fup- 
“ pofe: That his good Fortune was far {uperior to 
“ his Skil/; fince he needed but reprefent things 
“© both in his own and other Countries, almoft as 
“¢ he heard them talked of. The ordinary Strain 
«© in which they were related, was nicely calcu- 
“¢ lated for giving them that Air of natural Won- 
6 der, thataffects us fo ftrongly in reading them.” 

Thus he has run over Homer's Advantages 
from Nature and Education: He has furveyed the 
Climate where he was born: He has confidered 
the Mauners of his Country, its Language and 
Religion; and has found from the Nature of things, 
and their conftant Effeéts, that they were aij in 
the happieft Temper for Defcription and Poefy. 
He has gone farther, as he fays, and traced him 
in his private Education, his Employment and Man- 
ner of Life, and found them of the fame Nature 
and Tendency: And to account for the wide 
Knowledge of Men and Things that appears 
throughout his Works, he has look’d abroad, and 
found foreign Countries affording the happieft Op- 
portunities Man’s Heart could wifh, for poetick 
Improvement: The joint Effeét of all thefe has 
been 


+ The Enquirer feems to have forgot, that, in what I may 
tall the Text of this Section, p. 223. he afferts, that while 
the Phanicians were in a State of high Profperity, and pow- 
erful, acquainted with foreign Countries, &c. Homer had Op- 
portunities to know and converfe with them. This could not 
be in the Infancy of their Navigation, fince in the foregoing 
Page, he makes this high Profperity in Power, Wealth and 
Knowledge, to be the Effect of their long and indefatigable 
Purfuit of maritime Affairs. 
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been found verified in his Defcriptions and Allu- 
fions, and in the Numbers of fhining [mages that 
grace his Writings: But take them all together, 
he fays, and they had not been able to raife him to 
his high Station, if the nobleft Swsayec'r that 
ever fired the Fancy of a Poet had not compleat- 
ed his Happinefs. This is what our Author pro- 
ceeds to confider immediately in the twelfth 
Section, and therewith concludes the Enquiry. 

OF the two Heroick Poems written by Homer, 
the fir contains an Account cf the hottet{t Peri- 
od of a long War between the confederate Prin- 
ces of Greece, and the richeft Kingdom of Afa 
with its Dependencies. The /econd relates the 
Confequences of that War, and the Fates of the 
feveral Cheiitains after the Victory. Homer (fays 
the Enquirer) feems to have been deftined for 
writing the Hiftory of the whole Tran/adion, by 
being born in exe Country, refiding in the other, 
and travelling much in doth. He cannot pretend, 
he fays, to determine the precife Time he fpent in 
each; but it is a Blefling fo rare in a Poet’s Lor, 
to be as it were a Native of both Countries, that 
of his Hero, and that of his Enemies, that he be- 
lieves his Patron will not be difpleafed to take a 
View of fome of its Confequences. 

The firft that offers is, that he muft have been 
acquainted with the Field of Action, the PLarns 
oF Troy. ’T was this enabled him to defcribe it 
fo minutely. - Who but the Man who had wan- 
dred over that delightful Spot, that had viewed 
the Bendings of the Coaft, and every Corner of 
the Fields, could have defcribed or feigned the 
genuine Marks of it: The Tomb of Dardanus, 
the Springs of Scamander, the Beach-zree, with 
many other Circumittances that diftinguith rhe 
Environs, and enrich his Landskip. Demetrius 

U 4 Scepfi 
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Scepfis was born not many Miles from Troy. He 
was perfectly familiar with the Country, not a 
Hill nor Vale, nor hardly a By-way, that had 
efcaped his Notice; he wrote a Commentary of 
thirty Books upon few more than fixty Verfes of 
Homer’s Catalogue of the Trojans. ‘There he af- 
certained the real Places of Homer’s Defcriptions, 
and pointed out the Scenes of the remarkable 
Aédtions; every-where confirming the Skill and 
Veracity of the Poet. 

Such was Homer’s good Fortune with refpeé 
to Places; and the fame Caufe has made him 
equally happy in the Knowledge of the Per/ons 
whofe Aétions he fung. A Stranger in fia, fays 
our Author, muft have been a Stranger to its In- 
habitants; but Homer, as a Native, had many 
Opportunities to know the Nations and Tribes 
contiguous to Zroy. We find him able to re- 
count Priam’s Auxiliaries, and make up a Lift of 
their Leaders, with equal Certainty as he had 
done his Catalogue of the Grecian Ships. Some 
things fell out before he was born, which facili- 
tated his Acquaintance with thefe Matters. As 
firft, That this very Country, from the River E- 
fepus to the Leétian Promontory, formerly the Do- 
minion of ancient Zroy, was foon after the De- 
ftruction of that City wholly occupied by the 
Eouiawns, a Grecian Colony. Next, that four- 
{core Years after this Settlement was made, the 
Tonians, another Grecian ‘Tribe, poffeffed them- 
felves of all the Coaft from that Promontory down 
to the Cilician Border. Not long after this Ho- 
mer came into the World, and had Accefs to hear 
from his own Countrymen their Exploits; and from 
his Neighbours, the Defcendan's of Priam’s Allies, 
the traditional Account of what paffed in the 
War. From the Remains of the Zrojaus, that 
were 
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were left fcattered up and down in the conquered 
Country, he would hear their Side of the Story: 
What Friends and Anceftors any of them had 
loft in the common Caufe: What Kind of Men 
they were? What Armour they wore, what 
Weapons they ufed; and how nobly they fought 
betore they fell in Battel? He appears indeed to 
have wandered over many of the Places he men- 
tions, and fo might hear the Stories of his Heroes 
from their own Defcendants, who would not fail 
to tell them with all the miraculous aggravating 
Incidents, which their Love to their Chiefs, and 
the Warmth of their Fancies could infpire. 

Another Confequence of Homer’s Situation 
with regard to his Subject, is the Smoothnefs of 
his Language. Our Author does not mean the 
Genius of the Jowick Dialeét, or its general Apt- 
nefs for Poetry; tho’ that be no inconfiderable 
Circumftance: But it is the Softue/s of the pro- 
per Names of Places and Perfons that fill his Po- 
em; and their being as it were ready polifhed to 
his Hand. Here feems to be another Singularity 
in Homer’s Dettiny. ‘* His Anceftors had pof- 
¢ feffed themfelves of all the Dominion of Zroy, 
“ and given the Names of every thing about 
“© them Grecian Terminations: They had familia~ 
** rized them into their Language before he was 
“* born, and he juft came in time to reap the Be- 
© nefit of it.’ 

I find this is a very profound Affair: The En- 
quirer hardly thinks he has yet got to the Bottom 
of it, or that all his ndraibese hitherto are fuffhi- 


-cient ” Fully to difcover Homer's Happinels ini the 


Choice of his Subjeé&t. He labours therefore to 


fink deeper into it; but I profels J have not the 


leaft Inclination to follow him. The Way is en- 
cumbered with fuch Circumlocuticns, pompous 
2 Harangues, 
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Harangues, and fuperfluous Addreffes, that I tire 
at the very Profpeét of it. I receive him there- 
fore as he emerges, and attend him now he has a 
pleafanter Field to pafs over. Thofe which he before 
recounted, added to thefe he has juft been diving 
into, are beautiful Circumftances, (as he tells my 
Lord) in the poetick Deftiny of our Bard; and 
might give great Diftafte, if a Compofition was 
deprived of theGraces that attend them. But there is 
among them one of a {weeter Attitude and more 
amiable Appearance than the reft. This, he /ays, 
is flill before us, 1t may open up to us at the next 
Turn, and has perhaps been luckily referved for 
the /a/t Look, that we may retire full of the Idea, 
and with a higher Tafte of the Beauty of the O- 
riginal. 

The Great good Fortune thet attended Ho- 
mer, he takes to have been what we may call the 
material Part of his Subje&t. It was a prodi- 
“¢ sious Rendezvous of the braveft Inhabitants, 
“© and Sons of tne nobleft Families of a free 
“* Country, wide and warlike; and engaged ina 
“ violent Struggle of Paffions and Arms, with 
‘¢ another of more effeminate Manners. The 
“ Effect was, that it afforded him real, bifforick 
“¢ Charaéers tor hs Monet.” To fet this mat- 
ter ina juft Light, and fhew the vaft Extent of 
its Influence, we need, be fays, make but one 
Reflection: ** That fuch an Affembly of the 
‘© Chiefs of two great Nations, difplaying their 
‘© Virtues and Vices upon the greateft and moft 
& interefting Subjects, mu/t include the prime Cha- 
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refent a Poet with the moft genuine and fair- 
eft Materials that can beautify a human Com- 
pofition.” He would have us remember, what 
it is that gives us fuch perpetual Pleafure in read- 
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ing the Iliad, nothing but thofe bigh Strokes of 
Charaéter that every- where occur, and are con- 
ftantly prefenting us with new Sentiments of the 
human Heart, fuch as we expect, and from our 
own Experience feel to be true. Thefe at once 
charm the Fancy with Images, and fill the Un- 
derftanding with Reflection: They agitate us 
with the fame Paffions as we {ee reprefented in the 
moving Story. 

The Enquirer tells us this Reflection will bear 
to be turned on every Side; and he has accord- 
ingly twirled it about with fingular Induftry. Bur 
after all his Diligence he affures us, that the Detail 
of this Part of Homer’s Happinefs would be end- 
lefs. However, he purfues it a little farther, and 
fhews that it really prefided where fome Folks 
have imagined it was altogether fuperfeded. There 
are two remarkable Circumftances, be /ays, in 
Homer’s Writings, which have been generally 
looked upon as Strokes of Art, where he is apt to 
think the Nature and Situation of his Subje& bore 
a more confiderable Sway. It has been obferved 
to his Honour, ** that the Characters of his He- 
¢ yoes, tho’ of the fame Kind, and excelling in 
“¢ one and the fame thing, are yet all diverfified, 
“© and mark’d with fome Peculiarities that diftin- 
** guifh them, and make a Separation.” Thus, 
for Inftance, both Achilles and Ajax, Diomedes 
and Hettar, Ulyffes and Merion, are all brave, but 
it isin adifferent manner. chillies is fierce and 
impetuous, 4ax fteady and firm, Diéomedes gal- 
Jant and open, Ulyffes cautious and bold; and 
both Agamemnon and Heéfor are mark’d with that 
princely Courage, which becomes the Generals of 
two gteat Nations. ‘This our Author hardly 
thinks could ever have been feigned ; it was Truth 
and Nature alone that could form thofe Differen- 
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ces, fv real and yet fo delicate, and afterwards of- 
fer them to a Reprefentation. Another thing, 
be fays, which has been look’d upon as a noble 
Proof of his Judgment, is the Period of Time he 
has chofen for the Beginning of his Poem. He 
has not, they fay, fet out with the frf#f Cam- 
paign; nor attempted to deduce the Zrojan Story 
from the miraculous Birth of Helen, or her Bro- 
thers: He has confined himfelf to the laft Year 
of the War, and by that means filled his Poem 
with Hiffory and Aétion. 

But here too, fays the Enquirer, he was hap- 
py in his Subject, which direéted him of its own 
accord to make the Choice. There were two 
diftinét Periods inthe War. The firft was long 
and tedious, while 4cbilles and his Myrmidons 
were ravaging the Country around Zroy. During 
all that time, the Zrajams kept within their Walls, 
and durft not mect this dreadful Warrior in the 
open Field; fo that there was but little to be de- 
{cribed, except thofe Excurfions to pillage, which 
are occafionally inferted in the Dialogues of the 
Iliad. But the fecond Period was fhort and full 
of Action: For no fooner was that Hero difobli- 
ged, and had withdrawn his Troops, than the 
Face of the War was wholly changed. The re- 
maining Greeks were now no longer fupported by 
his tremendous Arm; and the Zrojans ventured to 
quit their Town, and face the Enemy. Battels, 
and Truces, and Perjuries enfued: Fear, and Ter- 
ror, and Defpair, took their Turns in the Camps, 
and filled every anxious Hour with Paffion and 
Amazement. The Wraru of the Hero was 
the Spring of all this Mifery; and therefore a 
happy Theme for an Epic or Narrative Poet. 

Our Author, after canvafling this Point with 
his ufual Copioufnefs, tells us, he fhould tranfcribe 
a great 
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a great Part of his Poems, if he intended to fet 
forth every particular Advantage that Homer reap- 
ed from this bappy Choice. But there is one famous 
Doubt concerning his Works, which he tells us 
deferves our Attention. ‘The Ancients believed 
“¢ that the Principles of all the Sciences are to be 
“© found in them: No Species or Kind of wri- 
‘¢ ting for which he has not fet an Example; nor 
“© almoft any Art, whofe Precepts and Rules may 


“© not be deduced from his Poetry.” Thefe are 
2 ftrange Affertions, be /ays, and it feems ftranger 
that Men of the greateft Learning and Sobriet 

e fhould adopt and defend them. —They did indeed 
° imagine that there was nothing in the World but 
e what he underftood: nay, they came at laft to 
8 perfuade themfelves, that a Mind fo vaft could 
ns not belong to a Man; that fo much Knowledge 
1S could only flow from a heavenly Source; nor did 
Isy they at length ftop fhort of deifying him. But 
he the plain Account (fays the Enquirer) which Ho- 
le- mer’s Subject makes of thefe fufpeéted Sciences, 
ch is this: NATURE ¢éncludes them all. Her Pro- 
he portions are juft and invariable: Whoever paints 
‘ull B her ¢rue, or any Part of her that is full of A@i- 
ali- on; and applies that Action to Times, Per/ons, 
the Places and their Signs, will.include thofe Propor- 
Agi tions, and their Meafures, without intending it, 
by almoft without knowing it, but never without 
1 to fome Perception of their Propriety and Truth. It 
cels, would be ridiculous (continues he) to fancy that 
si Homer firft learned the Sciences and their Rules 

‘we abftractedly ; that then he applied them to pro- 


per Objects, and thefe again to the Subject of his 
Work: That by this means he had converted the 
Principles of all the Sciences, natural and moral, 
into human or divine Perfons, and then wrought 
| them into the under Parts of his Poem. This is 
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beginning atthe wrong End; and however proper 
the Method may be, or rather neceffary in Philoto- 
phy, it would fpoil all in the Hands of the Mufes. 
Our Author expatiates yet farther on this Head. 
Sometimes he repeats what he had faid before, 
with a fmall Variation of Phrafe: Sometimes the 
Panegyrick on the Subjef is intercepted by fuch 
an Encomium on the Poet, as if it were wholly 
to his Genius and Management of it, that we 
were indebtcd for all the Pleafure we receive from 
it. But this Fit of Kindnefs is of no long Du- 
ration, and (to ufe the eloquent Enquirer’s own 
Words) his Sudeé ftill comes uppermoft, and 
appears with greater Excellency the more it is 
canvafled. He will have it, it is this that diftin- 
guifhes Homer amidft the poetick Tribe, and, joined 
with his Language, Manners, and Religion, has 
left him without a Rival.———It is fo rich and 
luxuriant, that the Poet feems almoft overwhelm’d 
with the Flow of Paffion and Sentiments that 
crowd upon him, and offer themfelves to De- 
fcription. He has feldom room to appear him- 
felf; he is frequently covered with the Machine- 
ry and Maj jefty of his Subjed&. 
To Ri a “i wey appears (fays he to his 
“© noble Patron) that Nature is the fureft Rule, 
“© and real Characters the beft Ground of Ficti- 
© on: The Paffions of the human Mind, if true 
“ ly awaked, and kept up by Objeéts fitted to 
“© them, dictate a Language peculiar to them- 
“6 felves. omer has copied it, and done Juftice 
“¢ to Nature. By this means he fixes our At- 
“ tention, commands our Admiration, and en- 
“¢ chants our Fancy at his Pleafure: He plays 
“ with our Paffions; raifes our Joys; fills us with 
“© 'W onder, or damps us with Fears: Like fome 


“© powerful Magician, he points his Rod, and 
© Spectres 
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Erudition, has refolved a very difficult Query, 


307 
Speétres rife to obey his Call: nay, fo potent 
is his Spell, that hardly does the Enchantment 
vanifh; it is built upon Truth, and made fo 
like it, that we cannot bear to think the de- 
lightful Story fhould ever prove untrue. His 
Work is the great Drama of Life acted in our 
View. There we fee Virtue and Piety praifed ; 
publick Religion promoted ; Temperance, For- 
givenefs and Fortitude, extolled and rewarded s 
Truth and Character followed ; and according- 
ly find it ftanding at the Head of human Wi1- 
tings. 

” By thefe Steps then, Homer is become the 
Parent of Poetry, and his Works have reached 
their high Station: By the united Influence of 
the happieft Climate, the moft natural Manners, 
the boldeft Language, and moft expreffive Re- 
ligion. When thele were applied to fo richa 
Subject as the War between Greece and Troy, 
they produced the J/iad and Odyfey. Their 
conjuné Powers afford the wifh’d-for Soluti- 
on: By what Fate or Difpofition of Things, it 
has happened, that no Poet has equalled him for 
upwards of two thoufand Years, nor any, that 
we know, ever furpaffed him before ?”’ Since it is 


no wonder, as he tells my Lord, “if a Pro- 


duction which requires the Concourfe of fo 
many diffimilar Cau/es, fo many wide Chances, 
and uncommon Ingredients, to make it excel; 
(the Abfence or Alteration of any one of which 
would fpoil it) that fuch a Production fhould 
appear but oncein three or four thoufand Years ; 
and that the Imitations which refemble it moft, 
with due Regard to the Manners of the Times, 
fhould be next in Efteem and Value.” 


Thus our Author, at the Expence of immenfe 
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and moft elaborately proved, that Hlomer’s Geni- 
us alone, would never have raifed him to that un- 
paralle?d Height of Character he has arriv’d to, 
if it had not been aided by a favourable Coinci- 
dence of Circumftances, at once the moft happy 
and fortuitous. Some may regard this as a new 
and very noble Difcovery; but others will take 
the Liberty of thinking, that when it is nicely 
and impartially fcann’d, there will appear nothing 
in it fingular, or beyond the Sentiments even of 
the Vulgar. “Some will perhaps fay that the very 
Queftion itfelf 1s without Foundation; that Ho- 
_ mer has within that Space been equalled, if not 
excell’d: Every Judge will not yield him the Pre- 
ference to Virgil, or our own Milton. And others 
of different Opinion may alledge, the Queftion, 
fuppofing it rightly ftated, is far from being fa- 
tisfactorily refolved. If it had been, “ By what 
“ Fate or Difpofition of things has it happened, 
“ that no Poem has equalled thofe of Homer for 
“© upwards of two thoufand Years, €fc.?”” This 
Book might then, with much more Reafon than 
at prefent, have pretended to be a Solution of it. 
But as it is now propofed, I can fee nothing 
throughout the whole, which has the leaft Ten- 
dency this way, except what relates to Climate. 
Perhaps that may contribute fomething towards 
the Produétion of a fuperlatively great and poeti- 
cal Genius. But as for all the other things enu- 
merated, the matural Manners, the bold Language, 
the exprefiive Religion, and the rich Suljed; they 
are purely adventitious to the Poct; they afford a 
noble Affiftance, but they are by no means to be 
reckoned as his Qualifications. They are like a 
curious Apparatus of [nftruments in the Hands of 
an accomplifhed Workman; which may enable 
him to exert his Capacity to the full, to 0 
the 
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the Dignity, Grace, and Excellency of his own 
Ideas on the Archetypes of them, which might 
otherwife be impoflible; and {o they midy be ve- 
ry fitly affigned as fubordinate Caufes of the fu- 
perior Accuracy and Beauty of his Performances ; 
but to account, by his Happinefs in this refpect, 
for his extraordinary Merit as an Operator, would 
befpeak no great Candor or Judgment in him that 
fhould do fo. I own I may have utterly mifta- 
ken our Author’s Meaning. It may be he had 
no Intention, by any thing he has faid in the 
Courfe of his Exquiry, to detra& any thing from 
Flomer’s intrinfick Worth, or to fhade that Glo- 
ry, which for fo many Ages the whole World has 
concurr’d in afcribing to him. Perhaps his De- 
fign was only, as I have fuggefted before, to prove 
what no body ever needed to be convince’d of, 
“* That Homer’s Genius, prodigious as it was, 
** could not have raifed the ftupendious Fabrick 
“* of the Jiiad and Odyffey, if he had been defti- 
“¢ cute of Tools and Materials adequate to it.” Or 
he had a mind to fignalize his Jevention, and dif- 
play his vaft Stock of Learning, in finding out 
and defcribing thofe Helps, which the Poet was 
obliged to, for facilitating his Labour, and ren- 
dering the Fruits of it more glorious. This laft is 
what he had an indifputable Right to; and fhould 
only have taken care, ** while he was fetting out 
** to View, and magnifying the Writer’s 4dvan- 
* tages, he did not thereby eclipfe the Splendo 
** and Fame of his amazing Abilities.” : 
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ARTICLE XXIX. 


SIR, 


Find it has fiot been ufual with you in your 
Writings to take notice of poetical Compo- 
fitions ; tho’, if you will give me leave to dictate, 
there have fome been publifhed of late, which 
ought not 'to have been omitted. To atone for 
this Prefumption, I will here furnifh you with 
fomething, which I believe has eftaped your No- 
tice, but is altogether agreeable to your Defign, 
and highly deferving a Place in your Papers. It 
is the Charaéter of Mrs. Grierfon, one of the moft 
learned of the Female Sex; which we are obliged 
for to the ingenious Mrs. Mary Barber, who has 
drawn it, in the Preface to her PoreMs on /feve- 
val Occafions, lately printed for C. Rivington. This 
Poetefs, honoured with the Favour and Patro- 
nage of feveral of the brighteft Wits and motft il- 
luftrious Perfons of this Age and Kingdom, has 
delineated it there in Gratitude to that admirable 
Genius, for the Affiftance fhe receiv’d from her 
in her poetical Compofitions. I have formerly 
heard this extraordinary Woman celebrated ‘in her 
Lifetime by Gentlemen of exquifite Tafte and 
Learning, who had been in /reland, and were per- 
fonally acquainted with her at Dublin, a City, 
where Politenefs and Literature flourifh and are 
in Vogue, beyond what can be expected ina Place 
labouring under the heaviett ee 
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Bur lec us now fee what the accomplifhed Mrs. 
Barber relates of her. 1 will tranfcribe it for you 
verbatim. ‘“* The Poems (fays fhe) written in 
“* my Favour by Mrs. Grier/on* will, I think, be 
¢ allowed to do Honour to the Female Sex in 
“* general, as they are a ftrong Proof that Wo- 
“¢ men may have fo much Virtue, as, inftead of 
“* depreciating, to endeavour to raife the Cha- 
«* racter of each other. ~The Author of thofe 
“ Verfes was born in the County of Kilkenny in 
“* Jreland, and was one of the moft extraordina- 
‘* ry Women that cither this Age, or perhaps any 
** other ever produced. She died in the Year 
** 1733, at the Age of 27, and was allowed long 
“* before to be an excellent Scholar, not only in 
“° Greek and Roman Literature, but in Hiffory, 
“¢ Divinity, Philofophy, and Mathematicks. She 
“* gave a Proof of her Knowledge in the Latin 
“* ‘Tongue, by her Dedication of the Dublin E- 
*¢ dition of Tacitus to the Lord CARTERET, 
and by that of erence to his Son, to whom 
“ fhe likewife wrote a Greek Epigram. She 
* wrote feveral fine Poems in Engli/h, on which 
“ fhe fet fo little Value, that fhe negleé&ted to 
“¢ leave Copies behind her but of very few. 
“¢ What makes her Charaéter the more re- 

«© markable, is, that fhe rofe to this Eminence 

“¢ in Learning merely by the Force of her own 

“° Genius, and continual Application. She was 

“ not only happy in a fine Imagination, a great 

“ Memory, an excellent Underftanding, and an 

6° exact Judgment, but had all thefe crowned by 

*¢ Virtue and Piety; fhe was too learned to be 

“ yain, too wife to be conceited, and too know- 

X 2 “* ing 
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* She was fecond Wife to George Grierfon, E{q; Bookfel. 
ler, and Printer to the King’s moft excellent Majefty in Zre 
land. 
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“¢ ing and clear-fighted to be irreligious. If Hea- 
“¢ ven had fpared her Life, and bleffed her with 
“© Health, which fhe wanted for fome Years be- 
“¢ fore her Death, there is good Reafon to think 
“¢ fhe would have made as great a Figure in the 
“¢ learned World, as any of her Sex are recorded 
“¢ to have done. As her Learning and Abilities 
“¢ raifed her above her own Sex, fo they left her 
“¢ no room to envy any; on the contrary, her 
“© Delight was to fee others excel: She was al- 
“ ways ready to advife and direé&t thofe who ap- 
“ ply’d to her; and as willing to be advifed. So 
“ little did fhe value herfelf upon her uncommon 
“¢ Excellencies, that it has often recalled to my 
“¢ Mind a fine Reflection of a French Author: 
“ That great Genius’s foould be fuperior to their own 
co Abilities. 

‘© | perfuade myfelf that this fhort Account of 
“6 {9 valuable a Woman, of whom much more 
“ might have been faid, will not be difagreeable ; 
“¢ nor can I omit mentioning what is greatly to 
“ the Lord CAR TERET’s Honour, that when 
“ he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and ob- 
“ tained a Patent for Mr. Grier/on her Husband, 
“ to be the King’s Printer, to diftinguifh and re- 
“¢ ward her uncommon Merit, he had her Life 
6¢ inferted in 1t.”’ 

To thefe fhort Memoirs of Mrs. Grierfon, I 
beg leave to fubjoin, as a Tafte of her Poetry, the 
following Epigram, written to the honourable 
Mrs. Percival, with Mr. Hutchefon’s Treatife on 
Beauty and Order. 


Th’ internal Senfes painted here we fee: 
They've born in others, but they live in thee. 
O were our Author with thy Conver/e bleft, 


Could he behold the Virtues of thy Breaft ; 





























His 
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His needle{s Labours with Contempt he'd view, 
And bid the World not read: but copy you. 





Iam, Sir, €7c. 





ARTICLE XxXxX. 


Quastr1ones Purtrosopnic a in jufti 


Syftematis Ordinem difpofite; auctori- 
bus adductis, & fingulis in proprias Hy- 
pothefes difpertitis. Ad calcem fubjici- 
tur Appendix de Legibus Difputandi. 
Opera Tho. Johnfon, A. M. Coll. Magd. 
Cantab. Soc. Cantabrigiz, Impenfis 
Gul. Thurlbourn. Proftant apud Meff, 
Innys & Manby, & Meff. Knapton, 
Londini; & apud Fletcher & Clements, 
Oxonil. 1735, 8vo. Pagg. 204, 


That is, 


A complete ANALYSIS of Natural, Meta- 


phyfical, and Maral Philofophy; by Way 
of Queftion and Anfwer: Under the laft 
of which are ranged in Order, the feveral 
Authors who have handled thofe Subjets 

a3 they 
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they relate to, with exath References to 
thofe Places in their Works, where they 
have particularly treated of them. Ta 
which is added, an Appendix of the Laws 
of Difputation, Kec. 


Have not room to fay fo much in Commen- 
daticn of this excellent Performance as it de- 

ferves. It is, tho’ {mall in Bulk, moft extenfive- 
ly ufeful; and the judicious Author (who muft 
have taken.a great deal of Pains in the compiling 
it) has thereby laid an Obligation on every Stu- 
dent in Philofophy; who has here fet before him, 
ina regular Syftem, not only proper Ffeads of 
Enquiry in all the Branches of natural Science, 
Metaphyicks sy and Morality; which may direct 
him to a due Method and Difpofition of Study: 
But likewile, a moft inftructive philofophical In- 
dex, pointing him to the beft Writers on every 
Topick, and to the very Pages of their Works 
where they have exprefly written of them. ‘Fhe 
learned Keader will frame a clear Idea of the 
whole, by the following Specimen; which will 
convince him beyond any thing I can here fay, of 
the UfefulnefS and Value of it. I am forced ta 
feleé& one of the fhortett. 


De LUNA. 


1. Utr. Luna fit habitabilis? 

Aff. Derham’s Aftro-Theol. Prelim. Difc. p. 40. 
Bentley’s Sermons at Boyle’s Leéture, Serm. Vib, 
Woilfj El. Math. Tom. Il. p. 472. Pafchius de 
novo bnvent. p. 517. fac. Ode Phil. Nat. P. II. 


. 198. 
F Ambig. 










Sy“ -~ 
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Ambig. Sturmit Phyf. Eleé&t. Tom. Ef. p. 894. 
Ret flections on Learning, c. 8. 

2. Utr. Luna circa proprium axem revolvatur ? 

Af. Jac. Ode Philof. Nat. P. I. p. 201. Keil, 
Aftron. Leé&. ¢ 

. Orr. Luna Atmofphera circumdetur? 

Af. Woifiy Elem. Math. Tom. kl. p. 46. Jac. 
Ode Philof. Nac. P.M. p. roy. Derbam’s A- 
ftro-Theol. Prelim. Dile. p. 49. Chambers’s Di& 
ad Voc. Moon. 

Neg. Hugen. Cofmoth. L. Hl. p. 114. Acta E- 
rudit. A.D. 1706. p. 33. Keil Aftron. L. X. 

4. Utr. Lune partes obfeuriores fint aqua? 

Aff. Flevelit Selenogr. p. 10. Galilei Syft. 
Cofm. Dial. I. p. 88. Starmie Phyf. El. Fom. II, 

. 6. .Derham’s Aftro-Theol. loc. cit. Ga/ffen- 
ai Phyf. L. IV. S.2. ¢. 3. Cafini apad Fonte- 
nelle de Mund. Plural. p. 42. 

Neg. Hugen. Cofmoth. p. 114. Keéd. Introd. 
ad Aftron. Lect. X. p. 17. 

sy. Utr. Lune cum fole fere conjandte Lux 
fecundania a terra provemiat? 

Aff. Riccioli Almag. Nov. Tom. I, p. 200. Ro- 
haulti Phyf. P. Il. p. 214. De Chales Curfus 
Math. ‘F. Eth. p. 367. Keil. Aftronom. Leét. EX. 
Cavte/. Princ. P. Lil. §. 12. Fac. Ode Philof. Nat. 
P. HT. p..206. Hevelius in Act. Exudit. A. D. 
1682. p. roy. 

6. Utr. Luna deficiens atmofphaerae terreftris 
umbrd obfcuretur ? 

Aff. Wbiftoni Praleé&t. Aftron. p. 140. Tacguet. 
Aftron. LEV. N. 17. Riccioli Almag. Nov. 
T.I. L. V. p. 309. Kepleri Attron. Opt. p. 268. 
jac. Ode Philof. Nat. P. EE. p. 207. 

7. Ur. Mon Lunaz libratorius ex ipfius motu 
digrne oriatur ? 
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Aff. Newtoni Princ. L. IT. Prop. 16. Keil. 
Introd. ad Aftron. L. X. Riccioli Almag. Nov. 
Tom. I. p. 205. Sturmii Phyfic. Ele&.Tom. II. 
p. Olt. 

—_ Cartefius caufam hujufce motus in eo po- 

ty quod pars Lunz a nobis averfa, majori folidi- 

tate pollear, quam illa, qu nobis obvertitur. 

Princip. P. TI. §. 172. Sturmius ab zthereo 

uodam Vortice circa Lunam verfato folvit. Phyf. 
Elect. Tom. IT. p. ory. 

8. Utr. Inequalitates motuum Lunarium folvi 
poffint ex theoria gravitatis? 

Aff. Newtoni Princip. L. I. Prop. 66. p. 170. 
Pemberton’s View, B. II. c. 3. Gregorit Aftron. 
L.1V. Whiffeni Preleét. Phyfico-Math. L.XX. 
Domekii Philof. Newt. Tom, II. p. 82. Grave- 
fandt Elem. Phyf. L. IV. c. 16. 

9. Utr. Lunz autumnalis Phenomena folvan- 
tur ab [nclinatione obitz lunaris ad Horizontem? 

Cum nullus mihi occurrat auctor, qui hujufce 
Phoenomeni fere ab omnibus obfervati folutionem 
reddidit. Me haud inutilem tyronibus operam 
preftacurum efle duco, fi id breviter explicatum 
dedero. 

Notiffimum eft Lunam tempeftate autumnall, 
cum juxta oppofitionem verfetur, vel ad eundem 
temporis articulum (ut in borealibus regionibus 
fieri poteft ) vel paulo tardius de noéte in noctem 
orirt. Id vero ex eo fit, quod lunaris orbita vel 
ecliptica (quas impraefentiarum coincidere fuppo- 
natur) tunc temporis horizontem interfecet angu- 
lo onium minimo. Erenim ponatur fol in Li- 
bya & circa horizontis partem occidentalem, Lu- 
na in Ariete & circa Orientalem. Perficiatur in- 
tegra telluris rotatio; ea peratta, eundem quem 
prius inter fe firum obtinere debent Ecli iptica & 


torizon: fed cum Luna interim in orbita, 1. e. 
in 
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in confequentia promoveatur, ideo infra Horizon- 
tem deprimetur, unde eam quotidie tardius oriri 
oportet. Liquido autem conftat hanc depreffio- 
nem eo minorem effe, quo minore angulo Eclip- 
tica Horizontem interfefet. Cum igitur angvulus 
ifte, fit tempore zquinoétii autumnalis omnium 
minimus, ideo fit quod differentia temporis inter 
fucceflivos lunares ortus tunc erat omnium mini- 
ma. 

Hactenus fuppofuimus lunarem orbitam cum 
ecliptica coincidere, cum autem revera ab ea de- 
clinat ad angulum circiter quinque graduum, va- 
ria eric differentia memorata pro vario nodorum 
fitu. Si nodus afcendens primum /ietis gradum, 
i, ¢. Horizontem orientalem occupet, angulus in- 
ter Horizontem & orbitam lunarem comprehen- 
fus, quinque gradibus minor erit, quam fi Luna 
Eclipticam occupaverit, ideogue differentia in 
hoc cafu erit omnium minima, & fere nulla: pa- 
ri ratione major erit pro majori diftantia nodi ab 


hoc puncto. 


ARTICLE XXXII. 


State of Learning. 


RENNES. 


Vatar fells, Confultations fur la Contume 

» de Bretagne. By the late M. Peter He- 
vin, ancient Advocate in the Parliament of that 
Province. 4fo. 


2 PARTS. 
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PARTS. 


I. D’ Anville, Geographer in ordinary to 

e the King, is going to publith Propo- 
fition Pune Mefure de la Terre, dont il refulte une 
diminution confiderable dans fa Circonference fur les 
Paralleles. 2mo. 







This Treatile will doubtlefs appear very curt- 
ous to the Learned, nor only on account of the 






the Author treats of it. 








Il. Dido, a Tragedy, by Mr. Le Franc. We 
cannot help thinking this Piece will meet with as 
much Succefs in Print, as it did at its Perform- 
ance. A Letter is prefixed to it, addrefs’d to the 
Marquis de Neéelle, which is inftead of a Preface: 
It well deferves the Reader’s Attention. 









AMSTERDAM. 


f. Flumbert is going to print a Tranflation in 

* French of Dr. Clarke on the Church Ca- 
techifm. The faid Humbert is reprinting Hi/foire 
de Don Quickotte, 6 Vol. 1270. with Cuts. This 
Edition will be on good Paper, and well printed. 
The infinite Number of Faults which the former 
Editions were filled with, will be carefully cor- 
rected in this, and the whole render’d by far the 
correcteft and moft beautiful Edition thar has ever 
appeared in Holland. 












IT. At the fame Place may be had Nami/imata 
Vtrorum ilinftrium ex Barbadica Gente. In Folio. 
Padua 1732. forma Atlantica. This is a magni- 
ficent 












Novelty of the Syftem, but alfo by the manner | 
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ficent Work, adorned with 24 Copper Plates, 


and other Decorations. 


III. 4b. Seba locupletifimi rerum naturalium 
thefauri defcriptio €9 iconibus exprefiio. Folio maxi- 
mo Tomus2. The firft Volume of this beautiful 
Defcription of one of the fineft Colleétions in the 
World was publifhed laft Year; the two follow- 
ing Volumes, which compleat the whole Work, 
will be punétually delivered to the Subfcribers, 
according to the Propofals. 


































IV. Peter Mortier has publifhed, after the Pa- 
vis Edition, Memoires de I’ Academie Royale des Sci- 
ences, contenant les Ouvrages adoptés par cette Aca- 
demie avant fon renouvellement en 1699. 4t0. Vo- 
lume the fixth. 





HAGUE. 


Moetjens has publifhed Hiifoire d’unV oyage 
Litteraire fait en 1733. Par M. Jordan. 


“£ 


I2mo. 





Il. P. Goffe has publifhed the ninth Volume of 
Recueil Hiftorique @ Aties, Negotiations, Memoires 
&P Traités depuis la paix d'Utrecht, par M. Rouffet. 
Svo. 


LEIPSI1CK. 
HERE will fhortly be publifhed here, 


Scriptores Rei Ruftice veteres Latini, Cato, 
| Varro, Columella, Palladius. Quibus nunc accedit 
Gargilit Martialis Fragmentum &§ Vigetius de Mu- 
| lo Medicina cum Editionibus prope omnibus §f MSS. 
pluribus collati. Adjette Note Virorum clariffimo- 

2 Yuin 
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yume integre, tum edite tum inedite; §f Lexicon 
Rei Ruftice curante Joanne Matthia Gefnero, Pro- 
feffor Eloquentie &P Poefeos P. R. in Acad. Gottin- 
genfi. Sumptibus Cafpari Fritfch. 1735. 


This Book, with thofe under the Title Hague 
and Amfterdam, will be fold in Loudon by Charles 
Floguel near Somer/et-Foufe in the Strand. 








